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In the meantime, however, at the age of 
eighteen he had married a Miss Shelton, the 
daughter of a poor but honest farmer in the 
neighborhood. Young Henry now by the joint 
assistance of his father and his father-in-law, 
furnished with a small farm and one or two 
slaves, undertook to support himself by ag- 
riculture. Yet although he tilled the ground 
with his own hands, whether owing to his 
negligent and unsystematic habits, or to the 
sterility of the soil, after an experiment of 
two years he failed in this enterprise as ut- 
terly as in the former. Selling his scanty 
property at a sacrifice for cash, he turned 
again to merchandize. 
same incorrigible indifference to business, 
he now resumed his violin, his flute, his 
books, his curious inspection of human na- 
ture, and occasionally shut up his store to 
indulge in his favorite sports. He now stu- 
died geography and became a proficient in it; 
he examined the charters and history of the 
colony and pored over the translated annals 
of Greece and Rome. Livy became his fa- 
vorite, and in his early life he read it at least 
once in every year. * His second mercan- 


a I incline to suspect that his alleged aversion to books 
in after life has been exaggerated and that he somewhat af- 
fected it in compliance with the vulgar prejudice against 
book-learning. 
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tile experiment turned out more unfortunate 
than the first and left him a bankrupt. Yet 
these disappointments, aggravated by an 
early marriage, did not visibly depress his 
spirit. In the winter of 1760, Thomas Jef- 
ferson then in his seventeenth year, on his 
way to the college of William and Mary, 
spent the Christmas holydays at the seat of 
Col. Dandridge in Hanover. Patrick Henry, 
Jr., now 24 years of age, being a near neigh- 
bor, young Jefferson now met with him for 
the first time and observed that his manners 
had something of coarseness in them; his 
passion was music, dancing and pleasantry. 


Still displaying the iIn the last he excelled and it attached every 


body to him. He displayed no uncommon 
calibre of intellect or extent of information; 
but his misfortunes were not to be traced in 
his countenance or in his conduct. Self- 
possessed repose is the characteristic of na- 
tive power. Consciousness of superior ge- 
nius and a reliance upon a benignant Provi- 
dence, buoyed him up in the fluctuations of 
an adverse fortune. Young Henry embraced 
the study of the law and after a short course 
of reading, was admitted to the bar in the 





spring of 1760. For three years he remained 
lin obscurity. In the ‘“ Parsons’ Cause” he 
first emerged from the horizon and thence- 
forth became star of the ascendant. 
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|had contracted an enormous debt. The 


lm. ne » , ; , 
CHAPTER XXXII. | British officers entertained with a liberal hos- 
| pitality in America, carried back to England 
1763—1774 ‘exaggerated reports of the wealth of the 


‘colonies. The colonial governors and the 

Disputes between the Colonies and the Mother Country ; | British eunsstry had often been thwarted and 
The Stamp Act; Virginia opposes it; Henry’s Reso-| annoyed by the republican and independent 
lutions ; His Eloquence ; Congress meets at New York ;| 2nd sometimes turbulent spirit of the colo- 
Stamp Act repealed ; Speaker Robinson; Fauquier sue-| nles, and longed to see it curbed. In fine, 
ceeded by Blair; Baptists in Virginia; Actto levy duties|the British administration was in the hands 
in America resisted ; Botetourt Governor; Affairs during | of a corrupt and grasping oligarchy, and the 
his Administration ; Succeeded by President Nelson;| minister determined to lessen the burdens 
Gieat Fresh in 1771; Dunmore Governor; Resistance at home by levying a direct tax from the col- 


to duty on Tea; Proceedings in Virginia; Congress meets| __ - . 
ONT OD DERG EB POCERENEE NT NgAnN  Ongress mee" tonies. The loyalty of the Americans had 


at Philadelphia ; Dunmore’s Indian War; The Battle a never bowen warmer than at the closes of the 
‘war. They had expended their treasure and 
The successful termination of the war of their blood freely and the recollection of mu- 
1755 paved the way for American indepen-| tual sufferings and a common glory strength- 
dence. Hitherto from the first settlement of ened their attachment to the mother coun- 
the colonies, Great Britain without seeking | "'Y- These loyal sentiments were destined 
a direct revenue from them, had been satis- | '° wither soon. The colonies too had in- 
fied with a monopoly of their trade. And | Yolved themselves in a heavy debt. Within 
now when they had grown more capable of three years, from 1756 to 1759, parliament 
resisting impositions, the mother country | had granted them a large amount of money 
rose in her demands. * Thus [1764,] dis-|t® encourage their efforts ; yet exclusive of 
putes commenced between Great Britain and that amount and of the extraordinary sup- 
the colonies, and lasting about twelve years, Plies appropriated by the colonial assem- 
ended in a disruption of the empire. This blies, a very heavy debt still remained un- 
result, inevitable in the natural course of liquidated. When, therefore, parliament, in 
events, was precipitated by the impolitic|@ few years after, undertook to extort money 
and arbitrary measures of the British gov-|>y 4 direct tax, from provinces to which she 
ernment. In the general loyalty of the | had lately granted incomparably larger sums, 
colonies, new commercial restrictions, al-|it was conceived that the object of the min- 
though involving a heavy indirect taxa-| ister was not simply to raise the inconsider- 
tion, would have been submitted to. But|able amount of the tax, but to establish a 
the novel scheme of direct EERE new and absolute system of ‘ taxation with- 
out their consent—was reprobated as contra-| Ut representation.” It was easy to fore- 
ry to their natural and chartered rights and | 5€€ that it might and would be made the in- 
a flame of discontent finally overspread the | Strument of unlimited extortions and would 
whole country. The recent war had inspi-| extinguish the practical legislative indepen- 
red the provincial troops with more confi-| dence of America. 
dence in themselves and had rendered the| After war had raged for nearly eight years, 
British regulars less formidable in their eyes.|a general peace was concluded, by which 
The success of the allied arms had put an| France ceded Canada, and Spain the Flori- 
end to the dependency of the colonies upon| das to Great Britain. These conquests and 
the mother country for protection against|the culminating power and the arrogant pre- 


the French. In several of the provinces, | tensions of that proud island, excited the 


Point Pleasant ; Logan. 


Germans, Dutch, Swedes and Frenchmen|jealousy and the fears of Europe. In Eng- 
were found commingled with the Anglican | land a corrupt and arbitrary administration 
population. Great Britain by long wars ably| had engendered a formidable opposition at 
conducted, had acquired glory and an ex-| home. (1763.] The national debt had ac- 
tension of empire ; but in the meantime she| cumulated to an enormous amount; for which 
an annual interest of twenty-two millions of 

* Ramsay’s Hist. of the U.S dollars was paid. The minister proposed to 
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levy from the colonies part of this sum; oat 


leging that, as the recent war had been waged be the consequence.”’ 


partly on their account, it was but fair that, 
they should contribute a share of the ex-| 
pense. And a right was claimed, according | 
to the letter of the British Constitution, for! 
parliament to tax every portion of the em-. 
pire. The absolute right of legislating for 
the colonies had long, if not always, been’ 
claimed theoretically by England; but she 
had never exerted it in practice, in the es- 
sential article of taxation. The inhabitants’ 
of the colonies admitted their obligation to 
share the expense of the war, but insisted | 
that the necessary revenue could be legiti-, 
mately levied only by their own legislatures ; 
that taxation and representation were insep- 
arable, and that distant colonies not repre- 
sented in parliament were entitled to tax, 
themselves. The justice of parliament would 


of avarice. 


of the crown; so the same right was the, 
safeguard of the colonies against the tyran-, 
ny of the imperial government. [March, 


ratory of an intention to impose a stamp- 


the expediency of taxing the colonies. Ti his | 
was the fountain- head of the revolution. 
Thes 


in America; but were popular in England. 


The prospect of lightening their own bur- | overheard the debate. 


dens at the expense of the colonists, daz-| 
zled the English gentry. The resolutions'| 
met with no actual opposition in the colo- 
nies. (March, 1765.] Grenville, 


lish minister, introduced in the house the 


American Stamp-Act, declaring null and, 


void instruments of writing in daily use in the 


colonies, unless executed on stamped paper 


or parchment, charged with a duty imposed 
by parliament. The bill, warmly debated in 


the house of commons, met with no opposi-| 
tion in the house of lords, and, [ March 22,]| 
The night after | 
it passed, Dr. Franklin wrote to Mr. Charles | 
* «The sun of liberty is set ;—| 


you must light up the candles of industry | 


received the royal sanction. 


Thomson: 


se resolutions gave great dissatisfaction | 


the Eng-| 








“T was apprehensive that other lights would 
At first it was taken 
for granted in England and in America, that 
the stamp-act would be enforced. It was 
not to take effect till November, more than 
seven months after its passage. Virginia led 


the way in opposition. [29th of May, 1765, | 


Patrick Henry brought before the house of 


burgesses, a series of resolutions declaring 
that, ‘‘the general assembly of this colony, 
together with his majesty or his substitutes, 
have in their representative capacity, the 


only exclusive right and power to lay taxes 


and imposts upon the inhabitants of this col- 
ony.’ Mr. Henry was a young and new 


member; but finding the men of weight in 
the house averse to opposition, 
stamp-act about to take eflect and no person 


and the 


likely to step forth—alone, unadvised and 


unassisted he wrote these resolutions on a 
prove a feeble barrier against the demands, 
As in England the privilege of 
granting money was the palladium of the’ 
people’s liberty against the encroachments 


blank leaf of an old law-book.* The last 
resolution was carried only by a single vote. 
The debate on it, in the language of Jeffer- 
son, was ‘‘most bloody.” Peyton Randolph, 
the king’s Attorney General, Richard Bland, 
‘Edmund Pendleton, George Wythe and a!! 


‘the old leaders of the house were in oppo- 
1764.] Parliament passed resolutions decla-| 


sition. Mr. Henry was, however, ably sus- 


tained by Mr. George Johnston, burgess of 
duty in America and avowing the right and) 


the county of Fairfax. Many threats were 
uttered in the course of this stormy debate 
‘and much abuse heaped on Mr. Henry. 
Thomas Jefferson, then a student at Wil- 


liamsburg, standing at the door of the house, 


After the Speaker 
‘Robinson had declared the result of the vote, 
‘Peyton Randolph left the chamber and as he 
‘entered the lobby near young Jefferson, ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ By God, I would have given 500 
guineas for a single vote!’’ Henry bore 
himself on this occasion like Washington in 
the battle of the Monongahela. Yet 
a vestige survives of this display of elo- 


scarce 


quence. Tradition has preserved one inci- 
dent. While thundering against the stamp- 


act he exclaimed, ‘‘ Cesar had his Brutus, 
Charles I. his Cromwell, and George IIl— 
(‘Treason,’ cried the Speaker; ‘treason, 
treason,’ resounded from every part of the 
house. Henry rising to a loftier attitude, 
with an unfaltering voice aud unwavering 


and economy.” Mr. Thomson answered, | eye, finished the sentence,)—may profit by 


* Afterwards Secretary to Congress. 


+ A “Coke upon Littleton.” 
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most of it.’ Mr. Henry was now the lead- 
ing man in Virginia. His resolutions gave 
the impulse to the other colonies and the 
revolutionary spirit spread like a prairie-fire 
over the whole country. 

At the instance of the colony of Massa- 
chusetts Bay, a congress met on the second 
Tuesday of October, 1765, at New York. 
Twenty-eight members were in attendance. 
The assemblies of Virginia, North Carolina 
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the example, if this be treason, make the| Mr. Henry, proved successful. 


[OcroBER, 


Peyton Ran- 


| dolph was made Speaker and Robert C. 


Nicholas, Treasurer. The deficit of the late 
treasurer exceeded one hundred thousand 
pounds. Mr. Robinson, amiable, liberal 
and wealthy, had been long at the head of 
the Virginia aristocracy. He had lent large 
sums of the public money to friends involved 
in debt, particularly to members of the as- 
sembly, confiding for its replacement upon 
his own ample property and the securities 








and Georgia were prevented by their gov- taken on the loans. At length apprehen- 
ernors from sending deputies. This con- | Sive of a discovery of the deficit, he with his 
gress made a declaration denying the right! friends in the assembly, devised the scheme 
of parliament to tax the colonies, and con-| of the loan-office. The entire amount of 
curred in petitions to the king and the house | the defalcation was however eventually re- 
of commons and a memorial to the house of| covered from the estate of Robinson. * 
lords. Virginia and the other two colonies} In 1766 was published, at Williamsburg, 
not represented, forwarded petitions accor-| ‘‘ An Inquiry into the Rights of the British 
dant with those adopted by the Congress. | Colonies,” + from the pen of Richard Bland. 
Opposition to the stamp-act now blazed forth|In discussing the question, ‘“‘ whether the 
in every quarter. It was disregarded and | Colonies are represented in the British Par- 
defied. The colonists betook themselves to|liament?” he traces the English Constitu- 
domestic manufactures and foreign luxuries| tion to its Saxon origin, when every free- 
were laid aside. In the meanwhile a change | holder was a member of the Wittenagemote 
had taken place in the British ministry. The or Parliament. When the custom of repre- 
stamp-act was taken up in parfiament. Dr. | sentation was introduced, each freeholder 
Franklin was examined at the bar of the| had a right to vote at the election of mem- 
house of commons. Lord Camden in the| bers of parliament. This appears from the 
house of peers and Mr. Pitt in the commons | Statutes, Ist Hen. 5, and 8th Hen. 6, lim- 
favored a repeal of the act. After taking iting the elective franchise, depriving many 
measures ‘for securing the dependence of) of the right of voting for members of parlia- 
America on Great Britain,” parliament re- ment—that is, depriving them of the right 
pealed the stamp-act, [March, 1766. ] wn representation in parliament. How could 
[May, 1765.) A motion had been brought | ‘hey have been thus deprived, if, as was cen 
forward in the Virginia assembly for the es-| tended, all the people of England were still 
tablishment of a loan-office. The object was virtually represented ? Bland acknowledged 
to lend the public money to individuals on that a very large portion of the people of 
landed security. The project was strenuously Great Britain were not entitled to represen- 
opposed by Patrick Henry and it failed. It 


oa , **He resided at Mount Pleasanton the Matapony in 
was urged in its fay or, that from the | King & Queen county—the house there having been built 


py circumstances of the colony, men of for-| for him, it is said, by the father of Lucy Moore of Chel- 
tune had contracted debts, which if exacted | sea in King William, one of his wives. A portrait of her 

: f : when quite young is preserved at Chelsea in the room in 
suddenly, must ruin them; but with a little which she was married. His portrait is preserved by his 
indulgence might be liquidated. es What, descendants. He lies buried in the garden at Mount 
sir!’ exclaimed Mr. Henry, ‘Sis it proposed Pleasant, without a tombstone. 


; ey - : + Lam indebted to Dr. Thomas P. Atkinson, of Dan- 
then he reclaim the spend-thrift from his dis- ville, for the use of a copy of this rare and masterly pro- 
sipation and extravagance by filling his pock- | duction. The Title page is as follows. “An Inquiry into 


ets with money >?” At the session of 1766. | the Rights of the British Colonies, lutended as an Answer 
” a b . . ° 
; to The Regulations lately made concerning the Colonies 
Mr. John Robinson, who for many years had . : . 


“if : and the Taxes imposed upon them considered. In a letier 
held the joint offices of Speaker and Trea-| addressed to the Author of that Pamphlet, by Richard 


surer, being now dead, an enormous defalca-| Bland of Virginia. Dedit omnibus Deus pro virili portione 
. . hs sapientiam nt et inandita investigare possent et audit: 
tion was discovered in his accounts. A mo- |e eee en aoe tte pe 
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tation in parliament and were nevertheless | 
bound to obey the laws of the realm, ‘“ but then 
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colonists, [1634,] the Privy Council commu- 
nicated the king’s assurance, that “ all their 


the obligation of these Laws, does not arise| Estates and Trade, Freedom and Privileges 


from their being virtually represented in par-| 


liament.’”’ The American colonies, except- 
ing the few planted in the 18th century, were 
founded by private adventurers, who estab- 
lished themselves without any expense to 
the nation, in this uncultivated and almost 
uninhabited country, so that they stand ona 
different foot from the Roman or any ancient 
colonies. Men have a natural right to quit 
their own country and retire to another and 
set up there an independent government 
for themselves. But if they have this so ab- 
solute a right, they must have the lesser right 
to remove by compact with their sovereign 
toa new country and to form a civil estab- 
lishment upon the terms of the compact. 
The first Virginia charter was granted to 
Raleigh, by queen Elizabeth, in 1584. By 
this charter, the new country was granted to 
him, his heirs and assigns, in perpetual soy- 
ereignty, as fully as the crown could grant, 
with full power of legislation and the estab- 
lishment of a civil government. The coun- 
try was to be united to the realm of England 
in perfect league and amity, was to be within 


should be enjoyed by them in as extensive a 
manner as they enjoyed them before the re- 
calling of the company’s patent.” And 
Charles I., [1644,] under the royal signet, 
assured the Virginians that they should al- 
ways be immediately dependent upon the 
crown. After the king’s death Virginia dis- 
played her loyalty by resisting the parlia- 
mentary forces sent out to reduce the colo- 
ny and by exacting the most honorable terms 
of surrender. Here the author of the “ In- 
quiry” falls into the common error, that 
Charles II. was proclaimed in Virginia some 
time before he was restored to the throne in 
England. 

Thus, proceeds this pamphlet, Virginia 
was as to her internal affairs, a distinct inde- 
/pendent State, but united with the parent 
State by the closest league and amity and 
under the same allegiance. If the crown 
_had indeed no prerogative to form such a 
compact with a colony, then the royal en- 
gagements in the Charter, wherein “ the 
Freedom and other benefits of the British 
Constitution’ were secured to them, could 
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the allegiance of the crown and to be held| not be made good. Anda people who are 
by homage and the payment of one filth of|liable to taxation without representation, 
all gold and silver ore. Inthe 31st year of cannot be held to enjoy “the Freedom and 
Elizabeth’s reign, Sir Walter Raleigh as-| benefits of the British Constitution.” Even 
signed the plantation to a company, who af- in the arbitrary reign of Charles II., when it 
terwards associating other adventurers with! was thought necessary to establish a perma- 
them procured new charters from James I.,| nent revenue for the support of the govern- 
in whom Raleigh’s rights became vested upon | ment in Virginia, the king did not apply to 
his attainder. The charter of James was of|the English parliameut, but to the General 
the same character with that of Elizabeth,| Assembly of Virginia, and sent over an act 
with an express clause of exemption forever| under the great seal, by which it was enacted 
from all taxation or impost upon their im-| “ By the king’s most Excellent Majesty, by 
ports or exports. Under this charter and|and with the consent of the General Assem- 
the auspices of the company, the colony of|bly,” &c. After the Restoration indeed the 
Virginia was settled, after struggling through) colonies lost the freedom of trade that they 
immense difficulties, and without receiving| had before enjoyed. The Navigation Act, of 
the least assistance from the British govern-| 25th Charles II., not only circumscribed the 
ment. In 1621 a civil government was es-|trade of the colonies with foreign nations 
tablished, consisting of, a governor, coun-| within very narrow limits, but imposed du- 
cil and House of Burgesses elected by the| ties on goods manufactured in the colonies 
freeholders. [1624.] James I. dissolved the| and exported from one to auother. The right 
company and assumed the control of the|to impose these duties was disputed by Vir- 
colony, which upon his demise devolved! ginia, and her Agents, [ April, 1676,] procur- 
upon Charles I., who, [1625,] by proclama-| ed a declaration from Charles II. under his 
tion, asserted his royal claim of authority| privy seal, that ‘‘ Taxes ought not to be laid 
over it. To quiet the dissatisfaction of the! upon the Inhabitants and Proprietors of the 
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Colony, but by the common consent of the|of Switzerland and Holland. The revenue 


General Assembly, except such Impositions 
as the parliament should lay on the com- 
modities imported into England from the 
colony.” But if no protest had been made 
against the monopolizing injustice of the 
Navigation Act, that forbearance could in no 
way justify an additional act of injustice. 
If the people of the Colonies had in pa- 
tience endured the oppressions of the Eng- 
lish commercial restrictions, could that en- 
durance afford any ground for new oppres- 
sions in the shape of direct taxes? If the 
people of England and of the colonies stood, 
as was contended, on the same foot, being 
both equally and alike subjects of the Brit- 
ish Government, why was the trade of the 
colonies subject to restrictions not imposed 
on the mother country? If parliament had 
a right to lay taxes of every kind on the col- 
onies, the commerce of the colonies ought 
to be as free as that of England, ‘ otherwise 
it will be loading them with Burthens at the 
same time that they are deprived of strength 
to sustain them; it will be forcing them to 
make Bricks without Straw.’ When colo- 
nies are deprived of their natural rights, re- 
sistance is at once justifiable; but when de- 
prived of their civil rights, when great op- 
pressions are imposed upon them, their rem- 
edy is, “to lay their complaints at the Foot 
of the Throne and to suffer patiently rather 
than disturb the publick Peace, which noth- 
ing but a Denial of Justice can excuse them 
in breaking.” But acolony “ treated with 
Injury and Violence, is become an Alien. 
They were not sent out to be slaves, but to be 
the equals of those that remain behind.” 

It was a great error in the supporters of 
the British Ministry, to count upon the sec- 
tional jealousies and clashing interests of the 
colonies. Their real interests were the same, 
and they would not allow minor differences 
to divide them, when the closest union was 
become necessary to maintain in a constitu- 
tional way their dearest rights. How was 
England to prevent this union? Was it by 
quartering armed soldiers in their families ? 
by depriving the colonists of legal trials in 
the courts of common law? or by harassing 
them by tax-gatherers and prerogative judges 
and inquisitorial courts? A petty people 
united in the cause of Liberty is capable of 
glorious actions—such as adorn the annals 





accruing to England from the trade of the 
colonies far exceeded the expense of their 
protection. 

Francis Fauquier, Lieutenant Governor, 
died, [1767,] at the age of 65 years, ten of 
which he had passed in Virginia. He was gen- 
erous and elegant, an accomplished scholar 
and a man of great abilities. He was, how- 
ever, excessively addicted to gaming and by 
his example extended a disastrous rage for 
play in the colony. His death devolved the 
duties of government upon John Blair, presi- 
dent of the council. 

[1714.] Some English emigrant Baptists 
settled in the South East part of Virginia. 
Another party from Maryland settled, (1743, | 
in the North West. But the most impor- 
tant accession came from New England, 
about the period of “the New Light Stir.” 
Those who had left the established church 
were called Separates; the rest, Regulars. 
Their preachers, not unfrequently illiterate 
men, were characterised by an impassioned 
manner, vehement gesticulation, and a sin- 
gular tone of voice. The hearers often gave 
way to tears, trembling, screams and accla- 
mations. The number of converts increased 
rapidly in some counties. The preachers 
were frequently imprisoned and whipped by 
magistrates and mobs. Persecution, how- 
ever, only stimulated thew zeal and re- 
doubled their influence. The incarcerated 
preachers addressed crowds congregated be- 
fore the windows of the jails. [1768.] John 
Blair, deputy governor, wrote the following 
letter, addressed to the king’s attorney in 
the county of Spotsylvania : 

« Sir, 

I lately received a letter signed by a good 
number of worthy gentlemen, who are not 
here, complaining of the Baptists; the par- 
ticulars of their misbehavior are not told, any 
further than their running into private hou- 
ses and making dissensions. Mr. Craig and 
Mr. Benjamin Waller are now with me and 
deny the charge; they tell me they are wil- 
ling to take the oaths, as others have: I 
told them I had consulted the attorney gen- 
eral, who is of opinion that the general court 
only have a right to grant licenses and there- 
fore I referred them to the court; but on 
their application to the attorney general, they 
brought me his letter advising me to write to 
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you that their petition was a matter of right 
and that you may not molest these consci- 
entious people, so long as they behave them- 
selves in a manner becoming pious chris- 
tians and in obedience to the laws, till the 
court when they intend to apply for license 
and when the gentlemen who complain may 
make their objections and be heard. The 
act of toleration, (it being found by experi- 
ence, that persecuting dissenters increases 
their numbers) has given them a right to 
apply in a proper manner, for licensed hou- 
ses for the worship of God, according to 
their consciences and I persuade myself the 
gentlemen will quietly overlook their meet- 
ings till the court. I am told they adminis- 
ter the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper near 
the manner we do and differ in nothing from 
our church, but in that of baptism and their 
renewing the ancient discipline, by which 
they have reformed some sinners and brought 
them to be truly penitent; nay if a man of 
theirs is idle and neglects to labour and pro- 
vide for his family as he ought, he incurs 
their censures, which have had good effects. 
If this be their behavior, it were to be wished 
we had some of it among us; but at least I 
hope all may remain quiet till the court.” 
This letter was dated at Williamsburg, July 
16th, 1768. 

While many of the Baptist preachers were 
men of exemplary character, yet by the fa- 
cility of admission into their pulpits, impos- 
tors not unfrequently brought scandal upon 
the name of religion. Schisms too repeat- 
edly interrupted the harmony of the Baptist 
associations. Nevertheless, by the striking 
earnestness and the pious example of many 
of them, the Baptists gained ground rapidly 
in Virginia. In their efforts to avail them- 
selves of the toleration act, they found Pat- 
rick Henry ready to step forward in their be- 
half and he remained through_life their un- 
wavering friend. They yet cherish his mem- 
ory with fond gratitude. The growth of dis- 
sent in Virginia was accelerated by the ex- 
tremely defective character of the established 
clergy of that day. The Baptists having suf- 
fered much persecution under the establish- 
ment were of all others the most inimical to 
it and afterwards the most active in its sub- 
version. * 





The news of the repeal of the Stamp 


Act was joyfully welcomed in America. It 
had averted the horrors of a civil war. 
the joy of the colonists was premature; for 
simultaneously with the repeal, parliament 
had declared that “it had and of right ought 


But 


to have power to bind the colonies in all 

cases whatsoever.” [1767.] Charles Towns- 

hend, afterwards Chancellor of the Exche- 

quer, brought into parliament a bill to levy 

duties in the colonies on glass, paper, paint- 

ers’ colors and tea. The bill became a law. 

The duties were external and did not exceed 

in amount twenty thousand dollars ; but the 

colonies suspected the mildness of the mea- 

sure to be only a lure to inveigle them into 

the net. The new act was to take effect on 

the 20th of Novewber, 1767. Resistance 

smothered for a time by the repeal of the 

stamp-act now burst forth afresh. Associa- 
tions were everywhere organized to defeat 
the odious duties; altercations between the 
people and the king’s officers grew frequent; 
the passions of the conflicting parties were 
exasperated. Two British regiments and 
some armed vessels arrived at Boston. 

In Virginia the assembly encountering no 
opposition from the mild and patriotic Blair, 
remonstrated loudly against the new oppres- 
sions. Opposition to the arbitrary measures 
of Britain broke forth in that kingdom and in 
London the fury of civil discord shook the 
pillars of the government. Meanwhile Lord 
Botetourt, * just emerging from a corrupt 
and abortive intrigue, arrived in Virginia 
Governor-in-chief. [May 11th, 1769,) the 
assembly was convened. The new govern 

or rode upon that occasion to the capitol in 
a state coach, (a present from George IIT,) 
drawn by six milk-white horses and the in- 
signia of Vice-royalty were pompously dis- 
played. The pageant intended to dazzle 
served only to offend. In February parlia- 
ment had advised his majesty to take ener- 
getic measures against the colonies and he 
had heartily concurred in those views. Upon 
receiving intelligence of this the burgesses 
of Virginia again passed resolutions vindi- 
cating the rights of the colonies. An ad- 
dress was also prepared to be laid before the 
king. Botetourt took alarm and on the fol- 
lowing day, the 18th of May, having convo- 





* Semple’s Hist. of Va. Baptists, pp. 1, 16, 24. Hawks, 
p. 120. 

















* Norborne Berkley Baron of Votetourt. 
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ed the asnmbly in ‘the enema chamber, | | people, he changed his views sand urgently 
addressed them as follows: ‘ Mr. Speaker | entreated the ministry to repeal the offen- 
and gentlemen of the house of burgesses, I | sive taxes. Such a promise was held out to 
have heard of your resolves and augur ill of| him; but finding himself deceived by a per- 
their effects. You have made it my duty to| |fidious ministry, he demanded his recall and 
dissolve you and you are dissolved according-| \died shortly after of a bilious fever exacerba- 
ly.” An unpleasant communication could | ted by chagrin and disappointment. He was 
not have been more gracefully worded. The|a patron of learning and the arts, giving out 
burgesses immediately repaired in a body to| of his own purse silver and gold medals as 
a private house and unanimously adopted a! |prizes to the students of William and Mary 
non-importation agreement, draughted by, | College. The assembly erected a statue in 
George Mason and presented by Gavege| btn honor which is still standing. * His death 
Washington. [9th of May, 1769.] The king|was deeply lamented by the colony. The 
in his speech to parliament re-echoed their| administration devolved upon William Nel- 








determination to enforce the laws in every 
part of his dominions. May 13th of the 
same month, the earl of Hillsborough, Sec- 
retary of State for the colonies, wrote to Bot- 


etourt, assuring him that it was not the in-|’ 


tention of his majesty’s ministers to propose 
any further taxes upon America and that 
they intended to propose a repeal of the du- 
ties on glass, paper and paints, upon the 
ground that those duties had been imposed 
contrary to the true principles of commerce. 
Botetourt convening the assembly, commu- 
nicated these assurances, adding: “it is my 
firm opinion that the plan I have stated to 
you will certainly take place and that it will 
never be departed from and so determined 
am I to abide by it, that I will be content to 
be declared infamous; if I do not to the last 
hour of my life, at all times, in all places and 
upon all occasions, exert every power with 
which I am or ever shall be legally invested 
in order to obtain and maintain for the con- 
tinent of America, that satisfaction which I 
have been authorized to promise this day by 
the confidential servant of our gracious sov- 
ereign, who to my certain knowledge rates 
his honor so high, that he would rather part 
with his crown than preserve it by deceit.” 
The house answered this address in warm 
terms of loyal gratitude and confidence. The 
estimable Botetourt died, [15th of October, 
1770,| in his 53rd year and after an admin- 
istration of two years. Promoted to the 
peerage, [1764,] he had succeeded Amherst 
as Governor-in-chief, [1768,) and was the 
first since Lord Culpepper who condescend- | 


ed to come to the colony. On his arrival he 


designed to reduce the Virginians to submis- | 


sion, either by persuasion or by force; but 
when he became better acquainted with the 


|son, president of the Council. The assem- 
bly met [18th of July, 1771.] A project 
was now agitated by some of the Virginia 
clergy to introduce an American episcopate. 
[The movement was headed by Rev. John 
Camm. But the assembly having expressed 
its disapprobation of the measure and being 
urged but by few and resisted by some of 
the clergy, it fell tothe ground. The scheme 
had been entertained for more than a hun- 
dred years before and it was at one time pro- 
posed to make Dr. Swift bishop of Virginia, 
with power to ordain priests and deacons for 
all the colonies and to parcel them out into 





deaneries, parishes, chapels, &c., and to re- 
commend and present thereto.t [May, 
771,] a great fresh occurred in Virginia. 
The James river in three days rose twenty 
feet higher than ever known before. The 
low grounds were everywhere inundated, 
standing crops destroyed, corn, fences, chat- 
tels, merchandise, cattle and houses carried 
off and ships forced from their moorings. 
Many of the inhabitants, 
in endeavoring 


master and slave, 
to save property, or to es- 
Houses 
down the current, and 
people clinging to them uttering fruitless 
cries for succor. Fertile fields were covered 
with a thick deposite of sand. Islands were 
torn to pieces, bars accumulated, the chan- 
nel diverted and the face of Nature altered. tf 


cape from danger, were drowned. 
were seen drifting 


* In front of the College of William and Mary. 
t Swift writing to Wm. Hunter in 1708-9 says: “ So 
j that sa my hopes of Vir- 





now terminaie in my bishoprick 
onl See Swift’s works, vol. 12, p. 110. 

| + Seot’s (Edinburgh) Mag. for July 1771, and Va. Ga- 
zette for May 1771. At Turkey Island, (which however is 
not an island,) on the James River,—the original seat of 
the Virginia Randolphs, there is a monument bearing the 


following? inscription: “ The foundations of this] pillars 
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The number of inhabitants drowned was es- | On the next day Dunmore dissolved the house. 


timated at not less than 150. Lord Dun-| 
more * [1772] was transferred from the gov- 
ernment of New York to that of Virginia. 
[1770.] All the duties on articles imported 
into America, had been repealed, save that 
on tea. The American merchants refused 
to import that herb from England. Conse- 
quently a large stock of it was accumula- 
ted in the warehouses of the East India 
Company. The government now authori- 
zed the company to ship it to America 
free from any export duty. The light import 
duty payable in America, being far less than 
that from which it was exempt in England, 
it was taken for granted that the tea would 
sell more readily in the colony than before 
it had been made a source of revenue. The 
tea-ships arrived in America; measures were 
taken to prevent the landing of the cargoes. 
At Boston the tea was thrown overboard into 
the sea. Notasingle chest was sold in Amer- 
ca for the benefit of the East India Company. 
Not long after, the port of Boston was shut, 
by act of Parliament, and a series of vigo- 
rous measures was enforced in order to re- 
duce the colony of Massachusetts Bay to 
submission. [March, 1773.] The Virginia 
assembly originated the system of commit- 
tees of correspondence between the le- 
gislatures of colonies. This scheme was 
suggested by Richard Henry Lee. + The 
committee appointed for Virginia were Pey-| 
ton Randolph, Robert C. Nicholas, Richard 
Bland, Richard Henry Lee, Benjamin Har- 
rison, Edmund Pendleton, Patrick Henry, 
Dudley Digges, Dabney Carr, Archibald Cary 
and Thomas Jefferson. Mr. Carr though 
young was an advocate second in eloquence 
only to Patrick Henry, and promised to be- 
come no less distinguished asa statesman, but 
died shortly after, greatly regretted. [May, 
1774.] The assembly upon receiving intelli- 
gence of the occlusion of the port of Bos- 
ton, set apart the Ist of June as a fast day. 


=1 


was laid in the calamitous year 177:, when all the great 
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rivers of this Country were swept by inundations, never 
before experienced, which changed the face of Nature and 
left traces of their violence that will remain fur ages.” 

* John Murray, Earl of Dunmore. 

+ Wirt attributes the suggestion to Dabney Carr ; others 
to Mr. Jefferson. Lee appears, however, to have first con- 
ceived the plan in Virginia, and Samuel Adams as early in 
Massachusetts. 
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The eighty-nine burgesses repaired immedi- 
ately to the Raleigh tavern and in the room 
called ‘the Apollo,” * adopted resolutions 
against the use of tea and other East India 
commodities and recommending the conven- 
ing of another congress. Further news be- 
ing received from Boston some days after, 
twenty-five burgesses, among whom was 
Washington, remained in Williamsburg,— 
held a meeting [May 29th] and issued a cir- 
cular recommending a meeting of deputies 
in a convention to be held at Williamsburg, 
[August Ist.] The convention met accord- 
ingly. A new and more thorough non-im- 
portation association was subscribed. Pey- 
ton Randolph, Richard Henry Lee, George 
Washington, Patrick Henry, Richard Bland, 
Benjamin Harrison and Edmund Pendleton, 
were appointed delegates to Congress. The 
session lasted only six days. 

[September 4th, 1774.] The old continen- 
tal congress met at Carpenter’s Hall in Phil- 
adelphia. Peyton Randolph, of Virginia, was 
chosen president. Patrick Henry was the 
first to break the silence of the assembly. 
His speech satisfied all, that he was the great- 
est orator, not only in Virginia, but in Ame- 
rica. He was ‘“‘Shakspeare and Garrick com- 
bined.” He was followed by Richard Henry 
Lee, in whom genius, learning, virtue and 
patriotism were happily united. Although 
he had applied for the office of collector of 
the Stamp Duty, yet he became one of the 
earliest and most’active opponents of it, and 
the county of Westmoreland, where his in- 
fluence was felt, claims the honor of having 


* The Raleigh is upwards of 100 years old. There isa 
bust of Sir Walter Raleigh in front of the house. One of 
its apartments, **the Apollo,” was the ball-room of the me- 
tropolis. It appears from the records of York county, that 
[August 2nd, 1708,] the Feoffees of Williamsburg sold lot 
No. 54, on which the Raleigh tavern was afterwards erec- 
ted, to Richard Bland, for 15 shillings. [1712.] This lot 
was owned by John Sarjanton, who sold itto Daniel Blewit 
for £25. [1715.] Thomas Jones appears to have been pro- 
prietor of it. [1742.] John Blair sold lot on North side of 
Duke of Gloucester street, for ‘* Subscription Ordinary,” 
to John Dixon, David Meade, Patrick Barclay, Alexander 
McKenzie and James Murray, for £250. {1749.] McKen- 
zie & Co, sold the * Raleigh Tavern” to John Chiswell 
and George Gilmer for £700. [1763.] John Robinson & 
Co., executors of George Gilmer, sold the same to William 
Trebell. [1767.] Trebell sold the Raleigh tavern and 20 
acres of land to Anthony Hay. [1771.] John Greenhow & 
Co., executors of Hay, for £2,000, sold the tavern and 2 
and a half acres of land to James Southall. 
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led the way in organized opposition.* As|{ 
Patrick Henry was reckoned the Demosthe- | 
nes of America, so Richard Henry Lee was | 
acknowledged to be the Cicero. It was soon! 
discovered, however, that while Henry tow-| 
ered supereminent in oratory,—yet in com- 
position and in the routine of actual business, 
he was surpassed by many. The congress 
adjourned in October. Mr. Henry, on his 
return home, being asked “ who was the 
greatest man in congress?’ replied, “if you 
speak of eloquence, Mr. Rutledge, of South 
Carolina, is by far the greatest orator; but if 
you speak of solid information and sound 
judgment, Colonel Washington is unques- 
tionably the greatest man on that floor.” 
Dickinson of Pennsylvania composed the pe- 
tition to the king and the address to the 
inhabitants of Quebec; Jay, of New York, 
the address to the people of Great Britain, 
and Richard Henry Lee, of Virginia, the me- 
morial to the inhabitants of the British colo- 
nies. 

It had long been a custom in Virginia to 
form independent companies for military dis- 
cipline. Several of these now solicited Col. 
Washington to take command of them. He 
consented. In the apprehension of war all 
eyes involuntarily turned to him as the first 
military character in the colony. 

[April, 1774.] Some hostilities occurred 
between the Indians and the whites, on the 
frontier of Virginia. On which side these 
outrages commenced, was a matter of dis- 
pute. The whites, however, were probably 
the aggressors. An Indian war being appre- 
hended, Governor Dunmore appointed Gen- 
eral Andrew Lewis, of Botetourt county, to 
the command of the Southern division of the 
forces, volunteer and militia, raised for the 
occasion in Botetourt, Augusta and the ad- 
joining counties, East of the Blue Ridge ; 
while his lordship in person took command 
of those levied in the Northern counties, 
Frederick, Dunmore, (now Shenandoah,) and 
the adjacent counties. According to the 
plan of the campaign, Lewis was to march 
to Point Pleasant, (where the great Kanawha 
empties into the Ohio,) there to be joined by 
the Governor. About the Ist of September, 
1774, the troops placed under command of 


* See in Southern Lit. Messenger, vol. 8, p. 257, the 
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Gen’! Lewis, rendezvoused at Camp Union,* 
(now Lewisburg,) and they consisted of two 
regiments, commanded by Colonel William 
Fleming, of Botetourt, and Colonel Charles 
Lewis, of Augusta, and each containing 
about four hundred men. At Camp Union 
they were joined by an independent volun- 
teer company, under Col. John Field, of Cul- 
pepper, a company from Bedford, under Col. 
Buford, andtwo companies from the Holstein 
Settlement, (now Washington county,) under 
Captains Evan Shelby and Harbert. These 
three latter companies were part of the forces 
to be led on by Col. Christian, who was to 
join the troops at Point Pleasant, as soon as 
his regiment should be completed. [Sep- 
tember 11th.] General Lewis, with eleven 
hundred men commenced his march. The 
route lay through a wilderness. The division 
was piloted by Capt. Matthew Arbuckle. The 
flour, ammunition and camp equipage, were 
transported on pack-horses; bullocks were 
driven in the rear of the little army. After 
a march of nineteen days, during which they 
proceeded 160 miles, they reached Point 
Pleasant, [Sept. 30th,] the angle formed by 
the junction of the great Kanawha, (‘ the 
river of woods,”’) with the beautiful Ohio. 
The ground of the encampment is high and 
strong, and commands an extensive and pic- 
turesque prospect. Dunmore failing to join 
Lewis here, he sent out runners towards Fort 
Pitt, in quest of him. But before their re- 
turn, an express from the governor reached 
Point Pleasant, [ October 9th, | ordering Lewis 
to march for the Chilicothe towns and there 
join him. Preparations were immediately 
made for crossing the Ohio, but on the morn- 
ing of the following day, Monday, [October 
10th, 1774, ] two soldiers, starting from the 
camp on a hunting excursion, proceeded up 
the bank of the Ohio. When they had gone 
about two miles, they came upon a large 
body of Indians just rising from their en- 
campment and who firing killed one of them; 
the other escaping unhurt, running rapidly 
back to the camp, reported that “he had 
seen a body of the enemy covering four acres 
of ground as closely as they could stand by 
the side of each other.’’ It was the famous 
chief, Cornstalk, at the head of an army of 
Delawares, Mingoes, Cayugas, Wyandots and 





Westmoreland Association, dated February 27, 1766, of 
which Richard Henry Lee is the first subscriber. 


* Col. Stewart, in his account of the Indian Wars, calls 
it Fort Savannah. ‘ 
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Shawnees. But for the hunter’s intelligence, 
they would have surprized the camp of the 
Provincials. General Lewis upon learning 
the enemy’s approach, lit his pipe and imme- 
diately sent forward the main body of his 
army, a detachment of Augusta troops, under 
his brother, Col. Charles Lewis, and another 
of Botetourt troops, urder Col. Fleming. 
The General with the reserve, remained for 
the defence of the camp. The advanced 
corps formed in two lines, moved forward 
about four hundred yards, when they met the 
enemy arrayed in the same order. The ac- 
tion commenced a little after sunrise, by a 
heavy firing from the Indians. The two ar- 
mies extended at right angles to the Ohio, 
through the woods to Crooked Creek, which 
empties into the great Kanawhaa little above 
its mouth. In a short time, Col. Charles 
Lewis being mortally wounded * and Col. 
Fleming severely, their troops gave way and 
retreated towards the camp until met by a 
reinforcement under Col. Field, when they 
rallied and maintained their ground. The 
engagement now became general and was 
sustained with obstinate valor on both sides. 
The Provincials being thus hemmed in be- 
tween the two rivers, with the Indian line of 
battle in front, General Lewis employed the 
troops from the more Eastern parts of the 
colony and who were less experienced in 
Indian fighting, in throwing up a breast- 
work of the boughs and trunks of trees across 
the angle made by the Kanawha and the 
Ohio. About 12 o’clock, the Indian fire be- 
gan to slacken and the enemy slowly and re- 
luctantly gave way, being driven back less 
than two milesin six or seven hours. A des- 
ultory fire was still kept up from behind 
trees, and the whites as they pressed on the 
retreating foe, were repeatedly ambuscaded. 
At length General Lewis detached three com- 
panies, commanded by Capt. Isaac Shelby, 
George Matthews and John Stuart, with or- 
ders to move secretly along the banks of the 
Kanawha and Crooked Creek, so as to gain 
the rear of the enemy. This manmuvre be- 
ing successfully executed, the savages at 4 
o'clock, P. M. fled, and during the night re- 


* This gallant and estimable officer, when struck by the 





crossed the Ohio. The loss of the whites in 
this battle, has been variously estimated at 
from 40 to 75 killed, and 140 wounded, a large 
proportion of the whole number of the troops 
actually engaged, who did not exceed 550. 
One hundred of Lewis’ men, including his 
best marksmen, were absent in the woods 
hunting and knew nothing of the battle until 
it was all over. Among the killed were Col. 
Charles Lewis, Col. Field, who had served in 
Braddock’s war, Captains Buford, Morrow, 
Murray, Ward, Cundiff, Wilson and McClen- 
achan; Lieuts. Allen, Goldsby and Dillon, 
and several other subalterns.* The loss of 
the savages was never ascertained. The bo- 
dies of 33 slain were found, but many had 
been thrown into the Ohio during the action. 
The number of the Indian army was not 
known, but it comprised the flower of the 
northern confederated tribes, led on by Red- 
hawk, a Delaware chief; Scoppathus, a Min- 
go; Chiyawee, a Wyandot; Logan, a Cayuga, 
and Ellinipsico and his father Cornstalk, 
Shawnees. Cornstalk displayed great skilland 
courage ; when one of his warriors evinced 
a want of firmness in his action, he slew him 
with one blow of his tomahawk, and during 
the day his voice could be heard above the 
din of arms, exclaiming in his native tongue, 
“be strong, be strong.” 

After the battle, General Lewis having bu- 
ried the dead of his own troops and made 
provision for the wounded, erected a small 
fort at Point Pleasant and leaving a garrison 
there, marched to overtake Lord Dunmore, 
who, with a thousand men, lay entrenched 
near the Shawnee towns on the banks of the 
Scioto. The Indians having sued to him for 
peace, his lordship having determined to make 
a treaty with them, sent orders to Lewis 
to halt, (or according to others,) to return to 


“ Among the officers in the battle of Point Pleasant were 
several who afte:wards became distinguished :—Geueral 
Isaac Shelby, the first governor of Kentucky and af- 
terwards Secretary of War; General William Campbell, 
the hero of King’s Mountain and Col. John Campbell, who 
distinguished himself at Long Island; Gen. Evan Shelby, 
who became an eminent citizen of Tennessee ; Col. Wil- 
liam Fleming, a revolutionary patriot; Gen. Andrew Moore, 
United States Senator from Virginia; Col. John Stewart 
of Greenbrier ; General Tate of Washington County, Vir- 
ginia; Col. William McKee of Kentucky; Col. John Steele, 





Governor of the Mississippi Territory ; Col. Charles Cam- 


fatal ball, fell at the foot of a tree, when he was against his | eron, of Bath ; General Bazaleel Wells, of Ohio ; and Gen- 
Own wish carried to his tent by Capt. Morrow and a pri- 
.vate and died in a few hours. 
ted. 


| eral George Matthews, who distinguished himself at Bran- 


His loss was deeply lamen- | dywine, Germantown, and Guilford, and was a Governor 


of Georgia and an United States Senator from that State. 
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Point Pleasant. Lewis, however, suspecting 
the governor’s good faith, and finding himself 
threatened by a superior force of Indians who 
hovered in his rear, disregarding Dunmore’s 
order, advanced to within three miles of the 
Governor’s camp. His lordship, accompa- 
nied by the Indian chief, White-Eyes, now 
visited the camp of Lewis and he (according 
to some relations) with difficulty restrained 
his men from killing the Governor and his 
Indian companion. General Lewis now, to 
his great chagrin, received orders to return 
home with his division. This order was re- 
luctantly obeyed. General Andrew Lewis 
resided on the Roanoke, in the county of 
Botetourt. He was one of six sons of John 
Lewis, the early pioneer of Augusta county. 
In Braddock’s war, he was in a company, in 
which were all his brothers, the eldest, Sam- 
uel Lewis, being the captain of it. This 
company displayed great courage at Brad- 
dock’s defeat. Major Andrew Lewis was 
made prisoner at Grant’s defeat, where he 
exhibited extraordinary prudence and cour- 
age. He was twice wounded at the capture 
of Fort Necessity and was subsequently a 
meritorious officer during the revolutionary 
war. Gen. Lewis was upwards of six feet 
high, of uncommon strength and agility, and 
of a form of exact symmetry. His counte- 
nance was stern and invincible, his deport- 
ment reserved and distant. He was a com- 
missioner with Dr. Thomas Walker on behalf 
of Virginia, at the Treaty of Fort Stanwix, 
in New York, [1768.] It was then that the 
governor of New York remarked of him, that 
‘the earth seemed to tremble under him as 
he walked along.” * 

Dunmore remaining, concluded a treaty f 
with the Indians. Upon this occasion Corn- 
stalk, in a long speech, charged the whites 
with having provoked the war. His tones of 
thunder resounded over a camp of twelve 
acres. Logan, the Cayuga chief, assented to 
the treaty, but still indignant at the murder 
of his family, refused to attend with the other 
chiefs at the camp. He sent hisspeech ina 
wampum-belt by an interpreter. ‘I appeal 
to any white man to say, if ever he entered 


* Howe’s Historical Collections of Virginia, pp. 361, 
366, 204, 205. Dr. Canpbell’s Memoir in Appendix. 





Logan’s cabin hungry and he gave him not 
meat; if ever he came cold and naked and 
he clothed him not. During the course of 
the last long and bloody war, Logan remain- 
ed idle in his cabin an advocate for peace. 
Such was my love for the whites that my 
countrymen pointed as they passed and said, 
‘Logan, is the friend of the white men.’ I 
had even thought to have lived with you but 
for the injuries of one man. Col. Cresap 
the last Spring in cold blood and unprovoked 
murdered all the relations of Logan not even 
sparing my women and children. There 
runs nota drop of my blood in the veins of 
any living creature. This called on me for 
revenge. I have sought it; I have killed 
many: I have fully glutted my vengeance. 
For my country I rejoice at the beams of 
peace. But do not harbor a thought that 
mine is the joy of fear. Logan never felt 
fear. He will not turn on his heel to save 
his life. Who is there to mourn for Logan? 
Not one.” * 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 


1774—1776. 


Suspicions entertained against Dunmore ; Daniel Boone; 
Kentucky ; Second Virginia Convention ; Patrick Hen- 
ry’s Speech ; Thomas Jefferson; Dunmore removes the 
Gunpowder from the Magazine; Disturbances at Wil- 
liamsburg ; Henry recovers compensation for the Pow- 
der; Mecklenburgh North Carolina Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. Further commotions at Williamsburg ; Dun- 
more retires aboard the Fowey ; Washington appointed 
Commander-in-Chief; Convention meets at Richmond ; 
Dunmore’s predatory war ; Affair of the Great Bridge; 
Norfolk Burnt; Indignity offered Henry; He retires 
from the Army ; Pendleton ; Miscellaneous affairs ; Dec- 


* Logan’s family had indeed been massacred by a party 
of whites in retaliation for some Indian murders, but the 
charge against Cresap appears to have been unfounded. 
Mr. Jefferson gave implicit credit to the authenticity of 
this speech. See Appendix to Notes on Virginia. Dod- 
dridge, in Kercheval, is of the same opinion. Jacob, in 
the same work, insinuates that the speech was a counter- 
feit and insists that if genuine, it was false in its state- 
ments, and that Cresap was as humane as brave and had 
no hand in the death of Logan’s family, and adds that in the 
original speech Cresap was not named. The first sentence 
of the speech in part, closely resembles a Scriptural ex- 





t According to Col. A. Lewis of Montgomery, there was 
no treaty effected till the following Spring. 


pression in St. Matthew, c. 25, v. 35-36. Logan was a half- 
breed. He died a sot. 
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laration of Independence ; Wythe; Richard Henry Lee ; 
Francis Lightfoot Lee. 


Suspicions were not wanting that the fron- 
tier had been embroiled in this Indian war 
by the machinations of Dunmore, and that 
his ultimate object was to secure an alliance 
with the savages, to aid England in the ex- 
pected contest with the colonies. These 
suspicions were strengthened by his equivo- 
cal conduct during the campaign. He was 
also suspected of fomenting the boundary 
altercations between Pennsylvania and Vir- 
ginia on the North-Western frontier with the 
same sinister views. Itis probable, however, 
that his lordship in this particular was prompt- 
ed rather by motives of personal interest than 
of political maneuvre.* And the assembly 
upon his return to Williamsburg, gave him a 
vote of thanks for his good conduct of the 
war, a compliment however which it was af- 
terwards doubted whether he had merited. 
To say the least, his motives in that campaign 
are involved in uncertainty. There is a cu- 
rious coincidence between the administration 
of Dunmore and that of Sir William Berke- 
ley, in relation to Indian war and in other 
particulars. 

[May, 1769.] Daniel Boone resigning do- 
mestic happiness, left his family and peace- 
ful home on the bank of the Yadkin river, in 
North Carolina, “to wander through the wil- 
derness of America in quest of the country 
of Kentucky.” In this exploration of the 
unknown regions of Western Virginia, he 
was accompanied by five companions. June 
7th, reaching Red river, they beheld from an 
eminence an extensive prospect of ‘the beau- 
tiful level of Kentucky.” Encamping they 
began to hunt and reconnoitre the country. 
Innumerable buffalo browsed on the leaves 


of the cane, or pastured on the herbage of 


the plains, or lingered on the borders of the 
salt “lick.”” [December 22nd.] Boone and a 
comrade, John Stuart, rambling in the mag- 
nificence of forests yet unscarred by the axe, 


* Dunmore’s agent, Conolly, was “locating” large tracts 
of new lands on the borders of the Ohio. See Jacob's ac- 
count in Kercheval’s History of the Valley. Murray, a 
grandson of governor Dunmore and Queen’s page, visited 
the United States some years ago, partly, it was said, for 
the purpose of making enquiry concerning some lands, the 
title of which was derived from his grandfather. Murray 
visited some of the old seats on the lower James, and makes 
mention of them in his pleasing and sensible “ Travels in 


were surprised by a party of Indians and 
captured. Meeting this catastrophe with a 
resolute mien of indifference, they contrived 
to effect their escape in the night. Return- 
ing to their camp they found it plundered 
and deserted. The fate of its occupants 
could not be doubted. A brother of Boone, 
with another hardy adventurer, shortly after 
overtook the two forlorn survivors. Stuart 
not long afterwards was slain by the savages; 
the companion of Boone’s brother, by wolves. 
The two brothers remained in a howling wil- 
derness untrod by the white man, surround- 
ed by perils and far from the reach of succor. 
With unshaken fortitude they continued to 
hunt, and erected a rude cabin to shelter 
them from the storms of winter. When 
threatened by the approach of savages, the 
brothers lay during the night concealed in 
swamps. [ May Ist, 1770.] Says Boone, ‘“ my 
brother returned home for a new recruit of 
horses and ammunition, leaving me alone, 
without bread, salt or sugar, or even a horse 
ora dog.’ In one of his solitary excursions 
made at this time, after wandering during the 
whole day through scenes teeming with nat- 
ural charms that dispelled every gloomy 
thought, ‘just at the close of day the gentle 
gales ceased; a profound calm ensued ; not 
a breath shook the tremulous leaf. I had 
gained the summit of a commanding ridge 
and looking around with astonishing delight, 
beheld the ample plains and beauteous tracts 
below. On one hand I surveyed the famous 
Ohio, rolling in silent dignity and marking 
the Western boundary of Kentucky, with in- 
conceivable grandeur. At a vast distance 
I beheld the mountains lift their venerable 
brows and penetrate the clouds. All things 
were still. I kindled a fire near a fountain 
of sweet water and feasted on the loin of a 
buck, which I had killed a few hours before. 
The shades of night soon overspread the 
hemisphere and the earth seemed to gasp 
after the hovering moisture. At a distance 
I frequently heard the hideous yells of sava- 
ges. My excursion had fatigued my body 
and amused my mind. I laid me down to 
sleep and awoke not till the sun had chased 
away the night.’ ‘‘ No populous city, with 
all its varieties of commerce and stately 
structures, could afford so much pleasure to 
my mind as the beauties of nature I found in 





the United States.” 


this country.” [July 7th, 1770.] Boone, re- 
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joined by his brother, explored the country 
to the borders of the Cumberland river. 
[ March, 1771.] Daniel Boone returned to his 
home on the Yadkin, sold his possessions 
there, and started with his own and five other 
families to return and settle in Kentucky, the 
** Bloody Ground.” On the route he was 
re-inforced by a party of forty men. [Octo- 
ber 10th.] In a skirmish with a party of In- 
dians, six of Boone’s men were slain—among 
them his eldest son. This happened in view 
of the Cumberland mountains—those huge 
piles, the aspect of whose cliffs “is so wild 
and horrid that it is impossible to behold 
them without horror.”’ Until June 6th, 1774, 
Boone remained with his family on the bor- 
ders of the Clinch river, when at the request 
of Governor Dunmore, he went to assist in 
convoying a party of surveyors to the falls of 
the Ohio. He was next employed by Dun- 
more in the command of three garrisons dur- 
ing the campaign against the Shawnees. 
[March, 1775.] At the solicitation of a num- 
ber of gentlemen of North Carolina, Boone, 
at the treaty of Wataga, purchased from the 
Cherokees the lands on the South side of 
Kentucky river. After this he undertook to 
mark out a road in the best passage from the 
settlement through the wilderness to Ken- 
tucky. During this work, he and his men 
were twice attacked by the Indians. Early 
in 1775, he erected a fort at Boonsborough, 
near the Kentucky river. In June, he re- 
turned to his family on the Clinch, and re- 
moved them to Boonsborough. His wife and 
daughter were supposed to be the first white 
women that ever stood upon the banks of 
the Kentucky river. Boonsborough was long 
an outpost of civilization. 

The second Virginia Convention, met in 
the church of St. John’s, in Richmond, on 
Monday, the 20th of March, 1775. The pro- 
ceedings of Congress were approved. Pat- 
rick Henry introduced resolutions for put- 
ting the colony in a state of defence against 
the encroachments of Great Britain. Many 
of the members of the convention recoiled 
in horror from this startling proposition, and 
it was strenuously resisted even by some of 
the warmest patriots, as Bland, Harrison, 
Pendleton and Nicholas. They held such a 
step premature, till the result of the last pe- 
tition to the king should be more fully known. 








Henry’s resolutions were however carried. 





Washington voted for them. It was on this 
occasion that Henry made the celebrated 
speech, in which he exclaimed: ‘‘ We must 
fight; I repeat it sir, we must fight!* An 
appeal to arms and the God of Hosts, is all 
that is left us.” Measures were taken to 
promote the culture of wool, cotton, flax and 
hemp, and to encourage domestic manufac- 
tures and the members of the convention 
agreed to make use of home-made fabrics, 
and recommended the practice to the people. 
The former delegates to Congress, were re- 
elected, with the substitution, however, of 
Mr. Jefferson in lieu of Peyton Randolph, in 
case of his non-attendance. Mr. Randolph 
being speaker of the house of burgesses, did 
not attend that congress and Mr. Jefferson 
took his place. 

Thomas Jefferson was born at Shadwell, 
in the county of Albemarle, [April 2nd, 1743.] 
According to a family tradition, his paternal 
ancestors came from Wales. His grand- 
father lived at Osborne’s, on the James river, 
in the county of Chesterfield. Peter (father 
of Thomas) settled at Shadwell, in the coun- 
ty of Albemarle. He was born February 
29th, 1708, and intermarried, [1739,] with 
Jane Randolph of the age of 19, daughter of 
Isham Randolph, of Dungeoness, in Gooch- 
land county. The Randolphs, (says Mr. Jef- 
ferson,) ‘trace their pedigree far back in 
England and Scotland, to which let every 
one ascribe the faith and merit he chooses.” 
Peter Jefferson’s early education had been 
much neglected, but being a man of strong 
parts, he read much and so improved himself, 
that he was chosen, with Joshua Fry, profes- 
sor of mathematics in William and Mary Col- 
lege, to continue the boundary line (between 
Virginia and North Carolina) which had been 
begun by Colonel Byrd, and was afterwards 
employed with the same Mr. Fry, to make 
the first regular map of Virginia that was 
ever made, that of Captain Smith being only 
a conjectural sketch. Peter Jefferson was 
the third or fourth settler, about the year 1737, 
in Goochland county, since known as Albe- 


* The expression, ** We must fight,” was used four months 
previously, by Major Hawley of Massachusetts, in a letter 
to Mr. John Adams, which he shewed to Mr. Henry, while 
they were together in the first congress. 2. Sparks’ Wri- 
tings of Washington, p. 405, citing Tudor’s Life of Otis, 
p. 256. 
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marle. * Dying [August 17th, 1757,] he left 
a widow (who survived till 1776) with six 
daughters and two sons, of which Thomas 
was the elder. He inherited the lands on 
which he was born and lived. He was pla- 
ced at an English school when five years of 
age, and when nine at a Latin school, where 
he continued till his father’s death. His 
teacher, Rev. Mr. Douglas, taught him the 
rudiments of Latin and Greek and the French. 
At his father’s death, young Jefferson was 
put under the care of Rev. Mr. Maury, a good 
classical scholar, with whom he continued 
two years. In the spring of 1760 he went 
to William and Mary College, where he re- 
mained for two years. Dr. William Small, a 
native of Scotland, was then professor of 
mathematics, a man of engaging manners, 
large views and profound science. He short- 
ly after filled for a time the chair of Ethicks, 
Rhetoric and Belles Lettres. He formed a 
strong attachment for young Jefferson and 
made him the daily companion of his leisure 
hours, and it was his conversation that first 
gave him a bent towards scientific pursuits. 
Small returned, [1762,] to Europe. Before 
his departure, he had procured for young 
Jefferson, from George Wythe, a reception 
as a student of law under his direction and 
had also introduced him to the familiar ac- 
quaintance of Governor Fauquier, who was 
esteemed by Mr. Jefferson, as the ablest man 
that had ever filled that office. At Fauquier’s 
table, Jefferson habitually met Dr. Small and 
Mr. Wythe, and from the conversation of 
these eminent men, he derived a great deal 
of instruction. It was in 1765, as has been 
seen, while a law-student at Williamsburg, 
that he heard the debate on Patrick Henry’s 
Resolutions. 

[1767.] Jefferson entered into the prac- 
tice of the law in the General Court and 
continued in it until the Revolution closed 
the courts of justice. [1769.] He became 
a member of the Assembly for the county of 
Albemarle and so continued active, ardent 
and patriotic until its meetings were sus- 
pended by the war. He made an unsuccess- 
ful effort in that body for the emancipation 
of the slaves in Virginia. [January Ist, 


* Albemarle was formed 1744, out of part of Goochland, 


1772.] He married Martha, widow of Ba- 
thurst Skelton, and daughter of John Wayles, 
alawyer. She was then only 23 years of age, 
Her father dying, [May, 1773,| left three 
daughters. The portion that fell to Martha 
was about equal to Mr. Jefferson’s patrimo- 
ny-* [1773.] Mr. Jefferson contributed to 
the formation of Committees of Correspon- 
dence between the Colonial Legislatures. 
[1774.] He was elected member of the Con- 
vention, appointed to meet at Williamsburg 
on the Ist of August ensuing, for the pur- 
pose of considering the state of the Colony 
and to elect delegates to Congress. In the 
interval before the meeting of the Conven- 
tion, he prepared a draught of instructions 
for the Virginia delegates in Congress, in 
which he took the bold ground that the 
British parliament had no right whatever to 
exercise any authority over the Colony of 
Virginia. These instructions being commu- 
nicated through the President, Peyton Ran- 
dolph, to the Convention, were generally 
read and approved by many, though held too 
bold for the present. But they printed them 
in a pamphlet under the title of “A Sum- 
mary View of the Rights of British Ameri- 
ca.’ t+ This elaborate production displays a 
profound knowledge of the history and con- 
stitutional rights of the colony. It breathes 
a fiery spirit of defiance and revolution, and 
the splendor of elevated declamation in some 
of its passages is not inferior to Junius. If 


* Memoirs and Correspondence of Jefferson, vol. 1, 
pp. 1-3. 

+ To be found in Amer. Archives, (published by Con- 
gress,) 4th Series, Ist vol., p. 690. See also 1 Writings of 
Jefferson, pp. 100-116. The following excerpts are taken 
from it: “* History has informed us, that bodies of men as 
well as individuals, are susceptible of the spirit of tyran- 
ny.” ‘“ Searcely have our minds been able to emerge from 
the astonishment into which one stroke of parliamentary 
thunder has involved us, before another more heavy and 
more alarming is fallen on us.” ‘The great principles of 
right and wrong are legible to every reader ; to pursue them 
requires not the aid of many counsellors. The whole art 
of government consists in the art of being honest; only 
aim to do your duty and mankind will give you credit where 
you fail. No longer persevere in sacrificing the rights of 
one part of the empire to the inordinate desires of another; 
but deal out to all equal and impartial right. Let noact be 
passed by any one legislature, which may infringe on the 
rights and liberties of another.” ‘ Accept of every com- 
mercial preference it is in our power to give, for such things 
as we can raise for their use, or they make for ours. But 
let them not think to exclude us from going to other mar- 





which had been created [1727] from part of Henrico. Mar- 
tin’s Gazetteer of Va., pp. 112-179. 


kets, to dispose of those commodities, which they cannot 
use, or to supply those wants, which they cannot supply.” 
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some of its statements are loose and some 
of its views erroneous, yet all is bold, acute, 
luminous and impressive. This pamphlet 
found its way to England, was taken up by 
the opposition, interpolated a little by Ed- 
mund Burke, so as to make it answer oppo- 
sition purposes, and in that form it ran 
through several editions. Owing to his au- 
thorship of it, Lord Dunmore it is said threat- 
ened Mr. Jefferson with a prosecution for 
treason, and his name was enrolled in a 
bill of attainder commenced in one of the 
houses of parliament, but never consumma- 
ted. Among the proscribed were Peyton 
Randolph, John Adams, Samuel Adams, 
John Hancock and Patrick Henry. 

[1775.] The popular commotions increas- 
ed. The heavings of the ocean betokened a 
gathering storm. The return of Dunmore 
from his Indian expedition was soon followed 
by violence. In compliance with orders re- 
ceived from England, the governor, [20th of 
April, 1775,] clandestinely, in the night, con- 
veyed the powder from the magazine at Wil- 
liamsburg, on board the Magdalen man-of- 
war. Anticipating the people’s resentment, 
he armed his servants and some Shawnee 
hostages, for the protection of his person. 
Muskets lay on the palace floor, loaded and 
primed for the occasion. Peyton Randolph, 
Robert Carter Nicholas and others, with dif- 
ficulty restrained the people from assaulting 
the palace. The common council of Wil- 
liamsburg, in an address, requested a resto- 
ration of the powder. His lordship pretend- 
ed that its removal was owing to intelligence 
of a servile insurrection in a neighboring 
county and gave an ambiguous promise to 
return the powder. Alarms repeatedly oc- 
curred and the patrol of the capital was 
strengthened. [April 22.] Dunmore sent a 
message to the city, that if any violence 
should be offered to Capt. Foy, his Secreta- 
ry, or to Capt. Collins of the Magdalen, he 
would proclaim freedom to the slaves and 
lay the town in ashes. Yet neither Foy nor 
Collins had received any indignity from the 
inhabitants. Rumors of the removal of the 
gunpowder and the stripping the muskets in 
the magazine. of their locks, and the threats 
of the governor spread through the country. 
The excitement was aggravated by news of 
the engagements at Lexington and Concord. 
Independent companies now raised the col- 





ors of liberty in every county. [April 27th.] 
Seven hundred armed men were assembled 
at Fredericksburg. Troops were collected 
at the Bowling Green and others on their 
march from Frederick, Berkeley, Dunmore 
and other counties were arrested in their 
course by information that the affair of the 
gunpowder was about to be accommodated. 
The Committee of Safety for the county of 
Hanover recommended that reprisals should 
be made upon the king’s property for the 
loss of the gunpowder. The volunteers of 
Hanover met at Newcastle and were ha- 
rangued by Patrick Henry with such effect, 
that they resolved to recover the powder or 
make a reprisal for it.* Captain Samuel 
Meredith resigned in Mr. Henry’s favor and 
he was invested with the command. Hav- 
ing received orders from the Hanover com- 
mittee accordant with his own suggestions, 
Captain Henry marched towards Williams- 
burg. Ensign Parke Goodall with sixteen 
men was detached into King & Queen coun- 
ty to Laneville, (on the Matapony,) the seat 
of Richard Corbin, the king’s deputy re- 
ceiver-general, to demand from him three 
hundred and thirty pounds—the estimated 
value of the powder—and in case of refusal, 
to make him a prisoner. The detachment 
reached Laneville about midnight and a guard 
was stationed around the house. At daybreak, 
however, Mrs. Corbin assured Goodall that 
the king’s money was never kept there, but at 
Williamsburg, and that Mr. Corbin was then 
in that city. The news of Henry’s march 
spread rapidly ; on all sides companies start- 
ed up and were in motion to join his stand- 
ard. The royalists were dismayed. Even 
the patriots at Williamsburg were alarmed, 
and Henry was strongly solicited to desist 
from entering Williamsburg. Dunmore had 
planted cannon at his palace and ordered up 
a detachment of marines from the Fowey 
man-of-war, and threatened to fire upon the 
town as soon as the first of the imsurgents 
should enter it. Henry with one hundred 


and fifty men halted at Doncastle’s tavern, 


sixteen miles from Williamsburg, and re- 
maining inflexible in effecting his object, 
[4th of May, 1775,] he received from Corbin 


* Burk, vol. 4,p. 13. This volume is a continuation of 
Burk, by Skelton Jones and Louis Hue Girardin, mainly 
by the latter. I shall now be frequently indebted to him. 
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full compensation for the powder and so the|sion. Abraham Alexander, a former mem- 
affair ended. * ber of the legislature of North Carolina, a 
Two days after Henry had received com-|magistrate and elder in the Presbyterian 
pensation for the powder, Dunmore issued a}church, was chosen chairman, John McKnitt , 
proclamation denouncing a “certain Patrick | Alexander and Dr. Ephraim Brevard, clerks. 
Henry, Jr., of Hanover, and a number of | Papers were read before the convention and 
deluded followers,” charging them with ex-|the people and among them a_handbill 
torting £330 from the king’s receiver-gen- | brought by express giving an account of the 
eral and forbidding all persons to aid or abet | battle of Lexington in Massachusetts, which 
“the said Patrick Henry, Jr.,” or his con-|had taken place April 19th, just one month 
federates. The council at this time consist-|before. Rev. Hezekiah James Balch, Dr. 
ed of President Nelson, Commissary Camm, | Ephraim Brevard and William Kennon, Esq.; 
Ralph Wormley, Col. G. Corbin, G. Corbin, |addressed the convention and the people. 
Jr., William Byrd and John Page. They allsi-|The people cried out, ‘ Let us be indepen- 
ded with the Governor except the youngest|dent! Let us declare our independence and 
member, Page. The council had advised the | defend it with our lives and fortunes!’ The 
governor to issue the proclamation against|three speakers were appointed to prepare 
Henry, and now published an address in/resolutions. Some drawn up by Dr. Bre- 
which they expressed their “ detestation and |vard, and read at a political meeting a few 
abhorrence for that licentious and ungovern-|days before were submitted to the conven- 
able spirit that had gone forth and misled the |tion and referred to the committee for re- 
once happy people of this country.” The|vision. Gen. Joseph Graham, then a youth, 
council now shared the public odium with| was present at this meeting. The conven- 
Dunmore. Henry now proceeded on his/tion adjourned at midnight. At noon of 
way to Congress at Philadelphia, escorted|May 20th, 1775, that body re-assembled. 
as far as Hooe’s ferry on the Potomac, and | The concourse of people in attendance was 
he was overwhelmed with the thanks and|not diminished, and many wives and moth- 
applause of his countrymen. [May 20th, | ers were to be seen anxiously awaiting the 
1775.] A Declaration of Independence was/event. <A series of resolutions was now 
made at Charlotte in the county of Meck-| passed; proclamation was made and from 
lenburg in North Carolina. In the revolu-|the Court-house steps Col. Thomas Polk 
tionary excitements that then agitated the | read them as follows :— 
people of the colonies, the people of Meck-| « Resolved, Ist, That whosoever directly 
lenburg frequently met at Charlotte, the| 9; indirectly, abetted, or in any way, form or 
county seat, to hear the news and to discu 


-_ —_ . pees ee = 





s8| manner, countenanced the unchartered and 
the topics of the day. Colonel Thomas Polk, | dangerous invasion of our rights, as claimed 
a surveyor, who had frequently been a mem-| by Great Britain, is an enemy to this coun- 
ber of the colonial assembly, a man of €X~\ try, to America, and to the inherent and un- 
emplary integrity and extensive popularity, | ajienable rights of man. Resolved, 2nd, 
was empowered, by general agreement among | That we tha; 


citizens of Mecklenburg coun- 
the people, to ‘call a convention whenever he ty 


do hereby dissolve the political bonds 
The representa-| which have connected us with the mother 
tives, it was agreed, were to be chosen by|country and hereby absolve ourselves from 
the people and the proceedings of the Con-/ qj] allegiance to the British crown and ab- 
vention were to be obligatory upon the in-| jure all political connection, contract or as- 
habitants of Mecklenburg. Col. Polk ac-|sociation with that nation who have wan- 
cordingly issued his notice, [May 19th, | and | tonly trampled on our rights and liberties— 
on the following day between twenty and| inhumanly shed the blood of American pat- 
thirty representatives of the people met in| rjotsat Lexington. Resolved, 3d, That we do 
the Court-house at Charlotte. A large con-| hereby declare ourselves a free and indepen- 
course of people were present on the occa-| dent people ; are and of right ought to be a 
; bien |sovereign and self-governing association un- 
BS AS Caly eeNTN Tee) der the control of no power other than that of 


suading Henry to halt at Doncastle’s, and in negotiating the 3 ; : j 
settlement of the affair. our God and the General Government of the 


should deem it expedient. 
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Congress :—to the maintenance of which 
independence, we solemnly pledge to each 
other our mutual co-operation, our lives, our 
fortunes and our sacred honor. Resolved, 
4th, That as we acknowledge the existence 
and control of no law, nor legal office, civil 
or military within this county, we do hereby 
ordain and adopt as a rule of life, all, each 
and every of our former laws; wherein nev- 
ertheless the crown of Great Britain never 
can be considered as holding rights, privi- 
leges, immunities or authority therein. Re- 
solved, 5th, That it is further decreed that 
all, each and every officer in this county is 


nevent Dominion of Virginia. [ OcTOBER, 


Much commotion had been excited, [May 
4th,| by a threat of the Captain of the 
Fowey, that if the party of marines detach- 
ed from his ship for the Governor’s protec- 
tion should be molested, he would fire the 
town. The excitement, however, blew over 
and upon the reception of Lord North’s 
conciliatory proposition, commonly called 
“the Olive Branch,” Dunmore, by the ad- 
vice of the council, convened the house of 
burgesses, and in token of renewed harmo- 
ny, the amiable Lady Dunmore and her fam- 
ily returned from the Fowey, where they had 
taken refuge during these disturbances, to 





. ° ° | rl 
hereby retained in his former command and_/ the palace. The assembly met on Thursday, 


authority, he acting conformably to these! the Ist of June. 


regulations. 


The Governor, in his ad- 


And that’ every member pres-| dress, presented Lord North’s proposition. 


ent of this delegation shall henceforth be a|The council’s answer was satisfactory to 
civil officer, viz: a Justice of the Peace in | Dunmore, but before the burgesses could re- 
the character of a Committee-man to issue! ply, a new explosion occurred. Upon Hen- 
process, hear and determine all matters of, ry’s approach towards Williamsburg, some 
controversy according to said adopted laws of the inhabitants, to the great offence of 
and to preserve peace, union and harmony |the graver citizens, had taken possession of 
in said county ; and to use every exertion to| some of the few guns remaining in the mag- 
spread the love of country and fire of free-| azine. 

dom throughout America, until a general or-|a number of persons having assembled at 
ganized Government be established in this the magazine to furnish themselves with 


| 
On the night of Monday, June 5th, 
province.” * 


* There are between the Mecklenburg Declaration and that | 


draughted by Mr. Jefferson, several coincidences of phrase- 
ology, that seem quite sufficient to prove that Mr. Jefferson 
borrowed several expressions from that document. It is true, 
that after a long interval he made a dis¢laimer of all know- 
ledge of the Mecklenburg Declaration. It is, however, easy 
enough to believe that he may have borrowed those phrases 
in that period of excitement and afier the lapse of many 
years may have entirely forgotten the document to which he 
was indebted. The following expressions occurring in the 
Mecklenburg Declaration, are found likewise in the Decla- 
ration of Independence, adopted by Congress, July 4th, 1776 
}. ** Unalienable rights.” The words in the Mecklenburg 


Declaration are, * inherent and unalieuable rights.” Soteo} 


in Mr. Jefferson's own original draught, the words used are, 
* inherent and inalienable rights, the words “ inherent and” 
having been stricken out by the Committee. Mr. Jeffer- 
son's MS. shows that he employed the word inalienable, 
but it is commonly printed * unalienable. 2. ** Dissolved 
the political bonds that have connected.” The only differ- 
ence as to these words is, that Mr. Jefferson has it “ bands,” 
instead of “bonds.” 3. Free andindependent.” These 
words, hardly subjects of plagiarism, were apparently adopt- 
ed by Mr. Jefferson and by the Committee, from the Reso- 
lution declaring the Colonies independent, offered by Rich- 
ard Henry Lee, June 7th, 1776. Mr. Lee appears to have 
adopted the words from the Resolutions of instruction of 
the Convention of Virginia, passed May 15th, 1776. 4, 
The Mecklenburg Declaration says, “ absolve ourselves 
from all allegiance to the British Crown.” The Declara- 
tion of July 4th says, ‘‘are absolved from all allegiance to 
the British Crown.” This expression was borrowed by 


‘arms, two or three upon entering the door 
| were wounded by spring-guns, placed there 
‘by order of the governor. Several barrels 
of powder were also found buried in the 
magazine to be used, (it was suspected,) as 
amine when occasion should offer. Early 
on the next morning, June 6th, Lord Dun- 
more with his family escaped from Williams- 


Mr. Lee's Resolution, by the Committee. Mr. Jefferson's 
own original draught has it, “ renounce all allegiance to the 
kings of Great Britain,” &c. 5. “ Are and of right ought 
to be.” These being customary words in parliamentary 
declaratory acts, are hardly subjects of plagiarism. They 
appear however to have been adopted from Mr. Lee’s Res- 
olution, by the Committee. 6. ** Abjure all political con- 
nection.” The Declaration of July 4th expresses it, * that 
all political connexion between them and the State of Great 
Britain is, and ought to be, totally dissolved.” Mr. Jeffer- 
son’s own original draught has it, “ we utterly dissolve all 
political connexion.” 7. ‘* We solemnly pledge to each 
other, our mutual co-operation, our lives, our fortunes and 
our sacred honor.” The Declaration of July 4th employs 
the expression, “ We mutually pledge to each other our 
lives, our fortunes, and our sacred honor.” See 1 Mar- 
shall’s Washington, note 6. 1 Jefferson's Writings pp. 15 
and 2], and fac simile of the MS. Declaration of Indepen- 
dence appended to vol. 4. Jones’ Defence of North Caro- 
lina. Jone’s Memorials of North Carolina. Foote’s Sketch- 
es of North Carolina, pp. 37 and 38. Hening, vol. 1, pp- 
8-32-36. Sou. Lit. Mess., vol. 4, pp. 209-210-212-213. Mar 





Mr. Lee in his Resolution of June 7th, and adopted from 


tin’s Hist. of North Caroliaa, vol. 2, pp. 372-376. 
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burg to return no more and took shelter on| 
board the Fowey. A correspondence that 
now ensued between him and the assembly 
resulted in no agreement, and the house 
after declaring that there was reason to ap-| 
prehend a dangerous attack upon the peo- 
ple of the colony and that preparations for 
resistance ought to be made and still ex- 
pressing an anxious desire for harmony with 
the mother country, at length adjourned. 
The delegates were summoned at the same 
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an account t of his expenses, which he should 
rely on congress to discharge. He took com- 
mand of the army, near Boston, July 3rd. * 

On Monday, the 24th of July, 1775, the 
convention met at Richmond. Measures 
were taken for raising two regiments of reg- 
ular troops for one year, and to enlist part of 
the militia as minute-men. A committee of 
safety was organized to take charge of the 
executive duties of the colony. The com- 
mittee consisted of eleven gentlemen, Ed- 





time to meet in convention at Richmond. 
[17th of June, 1775.] On the occasion of 


this adjournment, Richard Henry Lee, stand-| 


ing with two other burgesses in the portico | 
of the capitol, wrote with his pencil on a 
pillar these lines :— 


* When shall we three meet again, 
In thunder, lightning and in rain? 
When the hurly-burly’s done, 
When the battles lost and won.” * 


[June 25th.] Shortly after Dunmore’s 
flight, a party of twenty-four persons remo- 
ved a quantity of arms from the palace to the 
magazine.t The governor had been request-| 
ed to authorize the removal and had refused. | 
Nightly watches were now established in 
Williamsburg, and measures were taken to! 
protect the place against surprise. The 
neighboring 
this purp%se. 


June 29th, the 


Magdalen 


schooner sailed from York, with lady Dun-| 


more and the rest of the governor’s family, 
for England. The Magdalen was convoyed 
to the capes by the Fowey. This ship was 
soon after relieved y the Mercury, of 24 
guns. The governor’s domestics now aban-| 
doned the palace and removed to Porto-Bel-. 
lo, the governor’s seat, about six miles from 
Ww illiamsuurg. Dunmore took up his station 
at Portsmouth. 


[14th of June, 1775.] George Washing- 


ton was unanimously elected by congress, 
commander-in-chief of the armies of the 
United Colonies. Impressed with a profound 
sense of the responsibility of the trust, he 
accepted it, declining all compensation for 
his services and avowing an intention to keep 


* Wirt's Life of Henry, p. 157. 

+ Bland Papers, vol. 1, p. xxiii, where the names of the 
party may be found ; among them were Theodorick Bland, 
Jr.. Richard Kidder Meade, Benjamin Harrison. Jr., of 
Berkley, and James Monroe. John Carter Littlepage was 
active among the patriots at Williamsburg. 


| fence of the colony. 


counties contributed men for' 


mund Pendleton, George Mason, John Page, 
Richard Bland, Thomas Ludwell Lee, Paul 
Carrington, Dudley Digges, William Cabell, 

‘Carter Braxton, Signin Mercer and John 
‘Tabb. Patrick Henry was elected Colonel 
\of the first regiment and commander of all 
the forces raised and to be raised for the de- 
William Woodford, who 
j had served meritoriously in the French and 
Indian war, was appointed to the command 
of the second regiment. Troops were rapidly 
recruited. (20th of September. ] Col. Henry 
sean an encampment in the rear of the 
| College of William Me Mary. 

| [October 22nd, 1775.] Died suddenly of 
‘an apoplexy, at Philadelphia, Peyton Ran- 
'dolph, t aged 52 years. Descended from an 





#£s. [June 26th, 1775 ] Mr. Jefferson was added to a com- 
mittee of congress, appointed to draw up a declaration of 
the causes of taking up arms. 
but it proving too strong for Mr. Dickinson, of Pennsylva- 


He prepared a declaration, 


nia, he was indulged in preparing a far tamer statement, 
which was however accepted by Congress. ‘“* The disgust 
against its humility was general, and Mr. Dickinson's de 
| light at its passage, was the only circumstance which re- 
conciled them to it. The vote being passed, although fur- 
ther observation On it was ont of order, he could not refrain 
from rising and expressing his satisfaction, and concluded 
by saying, ‘there is but one word. Mr. President, in the 
| paper, which | disapprove, and that is the word Congress.’ 
(On which Ben. Harrison rose and said, ‘there is but one 
_word in the paper, Mr. President, of which | approve, and 
that is the word Congress,” 1. Writings of Jefferson, p. 9. 

+ The progenitor of the Randolphs of Virginia, was 
William of Yorkshire, England, who settled at 
Island, on the James river. He was a nephew of Thomas 
Randolph, the Poet. William married Mary Isham, of 
Bermuda Hundred. Several of their sons were men of 
distinction: William was a member of the Council and 
Treasurer of the Colony. 
House of Burgesses, from Goochland, 1740, and Adjutant 
General of the Colony. Richard was a member of the 
House of Burgesses, 1740, for Henrico, and succeeded his 
| brother us Treasurer. Sir John was Speaker of the House 
‘of Burgesses and Attorney General. 

Peter, son of the 2nd William Randolph. was Clerk of 
the House of Burgesses and Attorney General. Peyton, 
brother of John, was Speaker of the House of Burgesses 
and President of the first Congress held at Philadelphia. 
“Thomas Mann Randolph, great grandson of William, of 


Turkey 


Isham was a member of the 
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ancient, wealthy and influential family, he 
was the second son of Sir John Randolph, 
knight, and Susan Beverley, his wife. Pey- 
ton Randolph being bred to the law was, 
[1756,] appointed King’s Attorney for the 
colony of Virginia, and held that office for 
many years. [1766.] He was elected speak- 
er of the House of Burgesses, and [1773] a 
member of the committee of correspondence. 
[March 20th, 1774.] He was unanimously 
chosen President of the first Convention of 
Virginia, which met at Williamsburg. August 
11th of the same year, he was appointed by 
the Convention one of the delegates to the 
Congress, which assembled at Philadelphia, 
[Sept. 4, 1774,] and was unanimously elected 
President of that august body. 

Dunmore in the mean time, joined by a 


motley band of loyalists, negroes and recruits | 
from St. Augustine, in Florida, collected a) jt was said, solicited it, but the committee of 
naval force and carried on a predatory war- | 


fare. At length a sloop, in the king’s ser- 
vice, commanded by a Captain Squires, hap- 


pening to be wrecked near Hampton, was 


Turkey Island, was a member of the Virginia Convention, 


threatened to burn the town in retaliation. 
Notice of his design being sent to Williams- 
burg, a party despatched to their assistance, 
under Colonel Woodford, obliged the assail- 
/ants to retreat to their vessels with some loss. 
Dunmore, [November 7th, 1775,] proclaimed 
martial law, summoned all persons capable 
of bearing arms to his standard, on penalty 
lof being proclaimed traitors, and offered par- 





‘don to all servants and slaves who should 
join him. His lordship had now the ascen- 
‘dency in the country around Norfolk. The 
committee of safety despatched Woodford 
with his regiment, and two hundred minute- 
men, amounting in all to eight hundred men, 
to cross the James, at Sandy point, and go in 
‘pursuit of Dunmore. Col. Henry had been 





‘desirous to be employed in this service and 


safety refused. Henry’s chagrin was aggra- 
vated by Woodford’s declining, while detach- 
ed, to acknowledge his superiority in com- 
mand. The committee sustained Woodford 
in this insubordination and thus reversed the 





1775, from Goochland. Beverley Randolph was member 
of Assembly, from Cumberland, during the revolution, and 


convention’s ordinance and in effect degra- 
ded Henry, the officer of their first choice. 


. . ’ . . 
member of the Convention that framed the Federal Con-) Envy was at the bottom ol these proceed- 


stitution and of the Virginia Convention that ratified it, 
Governor of the State of Virginia and Secretary of State | 
of the United States. Robert Randolph, son of Peter ; | 
Richard Randolph, grandson of Peter, and David Meade | 
Randolph, sons of the 2nd Richard, were cavalry officers | 
in the war of the Revolution. David Meade Randolph was | 
Marshal of Virginia. John Randolph, of Roanoke, was 
grandson of the Ist Richard. ‘Thomas Mann Randolph, Jr. | 
was member of Congress, of the Virginia Legislature and | 
Governor of the State. Richard Bland, Thomas Jefferson 
Theodorick Bland, Jr., Richard Henry, Arthur and Francis 
Lightfoot Lee, William Stith the Historian, and Thomas | 
Marshall, father of the Chief Justice, were all descended | 
from Randolph of Turkey dsland. 

Jane Bolling, great-grand-danghter of Pocahontas, mar- 
ried Richard Randolph, of Curles. John Randolph, Sr., ! 
of Roanoke, 7th child of that marriage, married Frances | 
Bland, and John Randolph, of Roanoke, was one of the 
children of this union. | 

The members of the numerous family of the Randolphs, | 
in several instances, adopted the names of their seats for 
the purpose of distinction, as Thomas, of Tuckahoe ; Isham, 
of Dungeness; Richard, of Curles; John, of Roanoke. 
The following were seats of the Randolplis on the James 
river: Tuckahoe, Chatsworth, Wilton, Varina, Curles, 
Bremo, Turkey Island. The crest of the arms of the Vir- 
ginia Randolphs is an antelope’s head. 








New mortifications awaited the man 
of the people. Woodford approached the 
earl of Dunmore and found that he had en- 
trenched himself on the north side of the 
Elizabeth river, at the Great Bridge. Here 
he had erected a smal! fort, on an Oasis sur- 


ings. 


rounded by a morass, accessible on either 
side only by a long causeway. Woodford 
encamped within cannon-shot of this post, 
in a village at the south end of the causeway, 
across which he threw upabreast-work. But 
being destitute of artillery, he was unable to 
attack the fort. After a few days, Dunmore, 
hearing by a servant lad who had deserted 
from Woodford’s camp, that his force did not 
exceed three hundred men, mustered his 
whole strength and despatched them in the 
night to the fort, with orders to force the 
breast-works early next morning, or die in 


ithe attempt. 
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BIRTH OF THE RAINBOW. 


Child of the storm! how beautiful thou art! 
Spanning th’ ethereal concave with a zone 
Of many-tinted rays. Circling the sky 
With one vast wreath of glory! whilst a shroud 
Of tempest-woven clouds surrounds thy form. 

Art thou a habitant of heaven’s high dome? 
Or dost thou float up the viewless winds, 
Like foam upon the waters: catching light 
From vagrant sunbeams, with whose molten gold 
Thy sky-born hues are beautifully blent t 


Thou, radiant Iris! when the submerged earth | 


Lay cradled in the waters, didst come forth 

A messenger of Hope, to the wo-worn 

And sorrow stricken remnant of a world. 

Through weary days and nights of sullen gloom 

They watched the whelming flood, whose turbid 

waves 

Did sport with swollen corses. They had seen 

Cities o’erthrown, and the proud works of man 

Cast forth, like chaff, upon the rushing surge. 

Death brooded on the waters, while the air 

Seemed struggling for its own vitality. 

It was as if the breath of drowning men, 

(The myriads from whom life had newly pass‘d,) 

Had clogged with fetid damps the airs of Heav'n. 
In the dark bosom of the wave-borne ark, 

Two females sat, and lent attentive ear 

To the quick rash of the continuous rain, 

Which, like a fever-throbbing pulse, did beat ; 

And oft its tramp upon the booming surge, 

Seem’d to their startled sense, as if the Lord! 

Th’ avenging God, strode o’er the liquid waste. 
Words had been mockery in that dark hour, 

But silent pray’r, and tears, born of the heart, 

In its strong agony, were offer’d there. 


They rose, those tearful ones, and trembling sought 


The Ark’s broad deck, then timidly uprear’d 


Their drooping heads, and shuddering look’d abroad. | 


The leaden clouds hung, like a funeral pall, 


Above the wave-wrappedearth. The moaning wind 


Sank and uprose again, with fitful sweep, 

Across the billowy waste. And hark! the voice 

Of supplication rises on the air. 

How solemn is the sound, the Patriarch 

Calls on a God of Mercy and of Love. 

“ Father of Goodness! stay thy chastening rod, 

And spare this feeble remnant of our race !” 
And now the South wind, like a spirit, stirs 

Among the lessening rain-drops, scattering, 

With buoyant wing, the relics of the storm. 

The heavy clouds rise slowly, and o’erspread 

With universal blot the face of heaven. 


Scarce had the Patriarch closed his pray’r, when lo! 


With sudden flash, a lustrous bow apsprang, 


Spanning the cloud-wreathed sky and stampingthere in its half open book the story of all worlds. 


Jehovah’s seal of pardon and of Peace! 


O..a% 





Birth of the Rainbow.—The Student of Providence. 
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THE STUDENT OF PROVIDENCE. 


BY S. 8S. BRADFORD. 


He is the true student who makes Providence 
his study. ‘The mind takes shape and quality from 
the objects of its contemplation: “ as a man think- 
eth, so is he.” He will continually arrive at traths 
new, sublime and satisfying, who studies the con- 
stitution and arrangement of things, believing that 
he and his myriad fellows are building up the pur- 
poses of God, as silenily, and often as unconscious- 
ly, as the swarming insects of the South seas 
build the coral structures which are to bear up a 
bustling continent; and these truths will impart 
their own freshness and vigor to his mind. And 
though he must feel that his path often winds into 
|obscure defiles, where the overhanging crags and 


matted foliage fling down their mysterious shadows 
| 


_upon him, still the light comes flashing through 
many a broad fissure to gladden him into perse- 
verence. ‘To such a student the Bible must be the 
Great Teacher, for none other can lead him back 
| through primeval times, when history had not yet 
|learned to pratile in its babyhood, and when even 
| its foster-mother Tradition uttered no voice. With 
this guide he loves to walk among the Sepulchres 
of Time and commune with the Spectral Past, 
and read on the great tombstone of History the 
sad inscriptions which tell him the mournful story 
of misguided mind, and he joves to compare these 
inscriptions with his Bible and learn “ ‘The ways 
of God to man.”’ Strange and sublime to him is 
‘the study of God's Providence over a revolted 
world. The scroll seems dark and its letters mys- 
tical because of the dimness of his spiritual eye- 
sight, and he needs a teachable spirit and a diligent 
_mind to decypher its sayings; but when quieted 
with Humility, he can look fixedly out, he sees 
God's purposes mysteriously gathering to their is- 
sues, he traces the landmarks and the limits of that 
wide, but changeless circle, within whose sweep 
though men play pranks and sin with stous hearts 
and Hell stations its vast enginery, he can see that 











all things tend to the accomplishment of a glorious 
‘end. 

But it is while he is toiling through the specific 
‘and minute intricacies of his subject, that these 


general truths and large glimpses open sublimely 
upon him ; and then he often rises higher, and feels 
\that his study of God's dealings with a single 


world, though inexhaustible, having depths his line 
may never fathom, and hazy seas where he can 
find no mooring, is still limited and scanty com- 
|pared with that universal Providence which holds 
Such 
‘atime is the still night to the thoughtful student, 
‘when he walks out to look upon 
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The Student aiabe Providence. [Ocroser, 





———“‘the stars of heaven, The Bible is to him as the Lydian stone to the 


Alchymist; it is a test, by which he estimates the 
value of things and their tendencies. ‘The student 
of Providence should not be an idle man—When 
And while his eye fixes tremblingly upon the mys-| every power of his mind is tasked to its utmost 
tic curtain which Astronomy tells him is but the energy, yet forever a new and unoccupied vastness 
glimmering light of congregated spheres, and he | stretches out its inviting arms toward him. He 
thinks that their countless numbers fourm perhaps} should be a great Fact-gatherer, he should learn 
only the Threshold of the Universe that lies float-| how things have gone in the past, and he should 
ing in sinless joy far on in those measureless spa- | infer how they will go in the futare. By classifi- 
ces under the Providence of One Being, his soul | cation of events past and present, he should gain a 
is bowed with the stupendous and dreadful truth,| basis upon which Reason may build many a solid 
and he feels like a little child—Then has he the | edifice, whose numerous apartments shall be deco- 
temper of a true student, the subject is unfolded rated and peopled with the cheerful images of a 
with unwonted nearness to his very spirit. Self quickened fancy. 

and sense are forgotten in this close communing,| I must, even though it be at the expense of unity 
and with awe and quiet simplicity he receives its|in my plan, ask you to go and look upon the chart 
teachings. He cannot and would not speak—| which contains past and present Providences, and 
Thoughts that would be soiled and marred by phy-| selecting one from the number, inquire the reasons 
sical utterance gush over his soul with unutterable | for its being there, and regard its probable issues. 


joy. Then he feels, though he might not be able | J speak of that providential arrangement whereby 
to tell, why the ‘Sons of inspiration” will bend | Progress in scientific discovery, is made to corres- 
over the pages of Providence enraptured forever; | pond exactly to the right Progress of man’s moral 


why Gabriel pants to search out its untold myste- | nature. 


The deep blue noon of night, lit by an orb, 
Which seems a spirit, or a spirit’s world ;” 


ries. Who will doubt that there is such an arrange- 
What a lofty position does the student of Provi- | ment? Look at the Evangelized World! Sci- 
dence hold! He stands on the mount of God, | ence has beautified it with her discoveries. Look 
with the Bible as his telescope, and tracing back at the Pagan World! ‘The perpetuity of old and 
the stream of time to its upspringing in Eden, he | dragging customs is unbroken. No new inven- 
follows it down through the Wane of Ages, into | tions lighten their labors or unbind a single burden 
the Future, till he sees its last surge heave itself|that their forefathers bore. Innovation is not in 
upon the shoreless ocean of Eternity—Yes! The their vocabulary, because Progress is not in their 
Bible! Its simple story opens to him the Early|souls. They know nothing of the onward march 
Past, when Time was young, and girded himself of scientific discovery, because their moral natures 
for his earthly march, and its Prophecies open to know no sanctified movement. There is a sympa- 
him the Latest Future, when Time is old and) thizing darkness of the outer and the inner nature, 
shakes his hoary locks over his grave, and he sees | and it is because Gospel light and Science's light 
and studies throughout the constitution of things | are only different sunbeams from one sun. 
and knows that all is for good--And thus he is} The hastiest survey of the world mast establish 
taught to study fitly the dusy Present, which is | us i in the belief that God has permitted discove- 
ever ringing its ceaseless changes in his ear, and/ ries in science, we in proportion to the right de- 
amid all its discords, he hears sweet maledins;| velopehent of man’s moral nature. The uncouth 
and among its sickening hues he finds colors that) craft that floated in the Elder days, on the inland 
will make a rainbow. He perceives and is con- | rivers of the Celestial Empire, seem to have be- 
tent with the doings of Providence |gotten children literally after their own image, to 
But though the Bible be his teacher, the mate- | haunt the same unchanged streams, while in the 
rials of his study are elsewhere, thickly strewn all new world, through rivers that yet run by the un- 
around him. He goes out to gather and the Bible | \tamed wilderness, the steamer dashes from its track 
teaches him to classify and store up that which he | the hindering wave and speeds to some colony in 
has gathered. All science, philosophy and history | the Far West. The rising sun looks down npon the 
are his gleaning fields, and they are more precious | cow-cart of the Hindoo, dragging wearily through 
to him than to any other man. Others value them | the heavy sand, and the same sun, as he hides him- 
because their possession and discreet application! self behind the western hills, sees the steam-car, 
afford present profit or fame. He values them as| which girding its loins with iron bands, climbs 
a medium through which he reaches a higher| mountains and runs in the valleys, scaring with its 


knowledge—a knowledge not earthly, but spiritual 
and satisfying—the knowledge of “ God's ways to 
man ;”’ and while the time-servers around him are 
dazzled into destruction by every false light, he 





walks “ through maze and sinuous path secure.” 


“ 


shrill voice the untatored child of the woodland. 
Why the difference? Vice has quenched out the 
intellectual fire that once burned in the land of the 
wise-men. Vice has secured the sceptre to Igno- 
rance by the wrong development of moral “ature. 
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]t is easy to discern the natural causes of this dif- 
ference, but the inquiring mind unwilling to stop 
here, seeks the reasons why God has made this 
difference so uniform, why He permits discoveries 
in Science to keep step only with a rightly devel- 
oping moral nature. Let us see. While Adam 


and Eve lived sinless in the garden, the unploughed | 


earth fed them. 
Sa 
garden : 


All their toil was, * To dress that 


“ Their rural work was among 

Sweet dews and flowers, and where any row 

Of fruit trees, over woody, reached too far 

Their pampered boughs, they pruned the wanton growth, 
Or they led the Vine 

To wed the Elm; where spoused about him 

She might twine her marriageable arms and with her 

Bring her dower, the adopted clusters, to adorn 

His barren leaves.” 


Their Labor was like the play of children in the 
summer woods. It took from leisure all its satiety 
and added new joys, and they were happy in com- 
munion with God and with one another, and in cul- 
tivating the daily growth of their intellectual and 
moral natures. But they sinned, and a sinful Pos- 
terity swarmed upon an accursed earth, and by the 
sweat of their brow watered its sterility into a 
meagre productiveness. The moral nature which 
in their sinless progenitors opened daily in new 
beauty and strength, now steadily developing in 
new shapes of hideous deformity, swept on with 
destructive vigor in its ravaging progress. If God 
had given them the leisure and ease of Eden and 
the Earth had brought forth as with primeval fer- 
tility, they would soon have hurried over each 
other into destruction. But God had seen that a 
mighty barrier was necessary to shut them back 
from ruin, so he cursed the Earth, and Toil and 
Weariness and unappeased Hunger and Thirst 
curbed in the Apostate race with a thousand reins. 

Behold! what a conservative power is labor! 
what a wise arrangement that men here must work ! 
If no necessity forced them on to toil for their 
daily bread, the Earth would be a scene of plot 
and counter-plot. Men would combine with the 
Devils to set pit-falls and cunning snares for each 
other. Strengthening Passion would have its free 
course, and man’s soul would soon louse the last 
trace of its heavenly inscription and grow to the 
full stature of perfect demonhood. 
hard labor does for man! 


him, bids him act himself out there within its limits. 
It stifles the fire of Passion or chastens its heav- 
ing flame. 


tires a vast deal of Vice out of the Universe. 
not only does it repress—it does more—it excites. 


Its necessities force an opening out of which the 


It 


better feelings of human nature may struggle. 


The Student of Providence. 


But see what 
Jt draws him back into 
a circumscribed sphere and building a hedge about 


It wears away his pride by continual at- 
trition and soothes him into subjection. Hard labor 


And 
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is rugged-handed labor that binds men into com- 
munities for mutual good and urges them to confi- 
dence in each other. It is labor that has never 
ceased to knock at the door of man’s heart, and 
call out his social affections by showing the depen- 
dance of others upon himself. It is labor that in 
darkest times has kept sympathy and love from 
dying out of the Heart and has reminded men of a 
truth, they had otherwise forgotten, that God made 
them a brotherhood. Yes! labor is the conserva- 
tive power over wicked and unenlightened men! 
*T were unwise to trust them with leisure—It would 
betheir extermination. Buta new day has dawned 
upon the Apostate World—* God is in Christ, re- 
conciling the World into Himself,” and man is re- 
turning to his allegiance. Moral nature is again 
tending to right and sanctified development, and 
every step it takes in its progress, less labor is 
necessary for the faithful cultivation of the much 
impaired moral nature—for it is a hard and long 
neglected soil that is to be tilled. Buthow is man 
to gain this leisure? Will the accursed Earth give 
bread again spontaneously? Will the ground gather 
the soil of Eden again upon its blasted surface ? 
No! Then is there nocompensative force? Yes 
there is. and it is scientific discovery. As Reli- 
gion advances, Science follows in her footsteps ; 
and as man’s moral nature unfolds rightly onder 
the preaching of the Gospel, the discoveries of 
science better his physical condition, relieving him 
from much labor, by putting into his hands powers 
and efficiencies he knew not of before. All labor 
is founded on Ignorance and Ignorance on Sin. 





| 


Agents of tremendous power sleep around as in 
air, earth and in the rollingsea. Many we cannot 
perceive and many we dare not arouse, for we fear 
ruin from their undirected energies. We know 
not how to find nor wield the weapons stacked up 
in the great storehouse of outside nature ; and why 
do we not know? because Vice and Ignorance have 
always been boon companions on the Karth. But 
Labor and Ignorance also always go together. So 
that if we can rid ourselves of Sin we rid our- 
selves of Ignorance, and Ignorance is only ex- 
pelled by accessions of Knowledge, and as Know- 
ledge increases, Power increases and personal 
labor decreases. So as men become better, they 
become wiser, and search out new inventions te 
ameliorate their condition and gain leisure to calti- 
vate the spiritual and intellectual more than the 
physical. Thus in this natural way and for these 
reasons God permits discoveries in science, just in 
proportion to the right progress of moral natore. 
And who knows but as moral nature becomes rec- 
tified under the teaching of the Gospel, when no 
discord shal! be heard in the unbroken Song of Re- 
demption, going up from the circle of the Earth— 
when the Church of Christ shall truly be a ‘* Tem- 
ple not made with hands.” whose floor shall be the 
green Earth and whose dome the outspread Heavy- 
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en, whose aisles shall be the broad valley of the 
Mississippi and the sunny plaias of Hindostan-- 
who knows but God will then give to ransomed 
man the keys to the chambers of Nature, where 
he may find, long shut ont from his sun-blended 
eyesight, Powers and Agencies which shall labor 
fur him as servants. Such things may be. The 
love that chained our rebel race to the Iron Pillar 
of Labor, may in due time unbind the subdued 
Penitent, wipe the tears from his eyes and the 
sweat from his brow. The Earth, though it may 
never wear again the spotless garment of Eden, 
may be turned into a vast Laboratory, wherein men 
shall be Alchymists and shall guide the Elements to 
their work, combining and directing their mightiest 
energies—Man may regain his forfeited title of the 
“Lord of Creation.” Weariness may be known 
no more ; and Labor, as in Eden, may only be asa 
relief to the tedium of perpetual leisare. Now 
the body must toil to sustain Jife and keep the soul 
within the tent door, but then the obedient Ele- 
ments may be made to minister to the spirit even 
as the body now does. We may make the Storm- 
winds plough our spring fields and we may catch 
the summer rain to drive the steam scythe through 
the summer grass. We may cause the bare tock 
to wave with the yellow harvest and we may make 
the Land-Breeze that fostered its life, gather it 
into our barns. By our power the Mango and the 
Orange may shed their leaves with the other trees 
of our Forests, and the Banian may build its green 
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sures reward the Student of Providence. Oh! it 
is a good thing to make Providence onr Study! 
The world is then our school-house, Nature and 
man our text-books and the Bible our Teacher, 
And when death shall open to us our new and ma- 
turer Existence, these bright and passing days, 
which we call Life, shall seem to us as the days 
of an Early Childhood when we learned to spell 
\and stammer out a few glorious Truths. 





Afton, Culpeper county, Va. 





TO J. E. B. 


Years, weary years have past since last we parted, 
Dream of my youth! my first love and my last! 
Yet still thy sweet face haunts me with its beauty, 
| Filling my heart with memories of the past. 

| Thou bast been with me through those years of sorrow, 
| A blessed comforter, an angel-guide, 

| And still, though more than distance now doth part us, 


| 


| I feel that thou art ever by my side. 





| If there be aught of high and holy feeling 
| Within this seared and lonely heart of mine; 
| If 1 bave kept my name and honor spotless, 


| I owe it to no influence but thine! 
| The memory of thy love has been around me, 


palace on all our Hilltops. The fiery energy of| The only light within my darken’d heart ; 


the voleano may be chastened into usefulness, and 
the Lava that scorched up pasture ground and 
smiling hamlet, may be made to run as a messen- 
ger of jife. The blast of Winter may be made to 
warm fruit tree and tender herb, and the fierce 
lightning may be soothed to most efficient agency. 
Wuo Knowst Some may smile. I would ask 
them have not discoveries as wonderful marked the 
last thirty years that have just gone? Would you 
not have laughed outright ten years ago, had some 
one whispered you that you should make the skipping 
sunbeam grave your face most truthfully in silver 
with its unseen chisel? May not experience bid you 
open your ears to the voice of the Past, which de- 
clare, that scientific discoveries shall keep pace 
with the right development of moral nature. We 
see then that Labor is one of the great conserva- 
“tive forces that has held the Apostate back from 
utter ruin; and we also see that progressive Dis- 
covery in Science and the Arts is the compensa- 
tive power bestowed upon the returning rebel. 
This is an arrangement in the constitution of things 
which speaks many lessons to the considerate mind. 
Here I have held up to your view only one thread 
in the seamless garment of Providence. There 
are many others—some are full and distinct and 
many are small and curiously interlaced in the 
woven texture. You may therefore see what plea- 


| That love has been my guiding star to virtue, 
| Bidding temptation from my path depart! 


Thou art another's now, and thy sweet voice— 
The voice that was the music of my life, 

Now fills another home, in which thou bearest 
The holy names of mother and of wife. 

Thou art another’s now, and | no more 

With words of love may sully thy pure ear ; 

I may not even plead for thy remembrance, 
Nor claim from those soft eyes one pitying tear. 


7 * * 


It thou wert happy in thy distant home, 

Happy as thou art lovely, good and pure, 

Then could | better bear my weight of sorrow, 

| Then could my strength unto the end endure. 

But there are those who tell me thou art altered, 
That sadness dwells upon thy fading brow ; 

| While in the eyes once bright with hope and gladness, 
Lieth a shadow deep and mournful now. 





Oh! God, to know that thy young heart is breaking, 
| Thy buoyant spirit bowing ‘neath its woe ; 
| While [ may breathe no word of love or coinfort 


| To cheer thee on thy dreary path below :— 
\’Tis vain to murmur, worse than vain to hope— 
| And yet one precious hope indeed is givea— 

| That thou, so wildly, passionately loved 


| While lingering here, may be mine own in Heaven / 
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\it confirmed his wavering mind as to the justice of 

THE FORTUNES CF ESTHER, THE JEWESS, | Vashti’s banishment, and promised great happiness 
in the selection of a new queen. The decree was 
CHAPTER IX. therefore made without delay and as readily obey- 
ed. The beauty of the empire was already pour- 
|ing into the city from the adjacent provinces, sur- 
The king’s great feast was over, and the gloom rounded with a splendor and treated with a distine- 
of jaded spirits weighed down by excess, overspread ‘tion suitable for candidates for the exalted station 
the minds of the revellers; and the jollity and vi- | of queen of the mighty empire. Being conducted 
vacity of obstreperous mirth were succeeded by a to the palace, they were committed to the custody 
thoughtful and peevish melancholy. So great Was | of Hagai, the eunuch, till the time when they 
the contrast in the effects on the animal spirits, | should appear before the king. Mordecai, perceiv- 
that an inexperienced observer could scarcely have | ing from the language of the edict that all the 
believed the serious and taciturn visages before him | most beautiful young women of the empire were 


to be the late merry and joyous crowd that had |to assemble at the palace, without making an ex- 
thronged the festive board. Now thdt the hour of | ception as to nation, kindred or condition, after 


reflection and self-examination had come upon the | daily viewing the throngs of beautiful females that 
king, the natural benevolence of his nature, which | passed him, as lie sat in the king’s gate, suddenly 
neither despotic power, nor the influence of vicious | conceived the idea of presenting Esther among the 
courtiers could suppress, was moved by pity and | congregated beauties. 

commiseration for his ill-fated queen, whom he had “ Who knows,” he reasoned, “but that it may 
condemned and punished while heated with wine. | please the infinitely wise God of my fathers to 
Yet the edict had gone forth and without the clear-| make her the accepted of the king, notwithstand- 
est evidence of error or falsehood in the charge | ing her having once offended him by her refusal ? 
preferred against her, could not consistently with | And who shall say, if this should come to pass, that 
the dignity and the fixed and irreversible stern-|the king’s heart may not be touched by her, frail 
ness of the monarch’s decrees, be annulled. The) instrument though she be, to lighten the yoke of 
inquietude of the king did not escape the watchful | her unhappy people ?”” 

and penetrating eyes of the courtiers, who rightly | Inspirited by these reflections, he at once deter- 
judging the cause, sought without delay to apply a mined to open his mind to Esther and know her 
remedy that should restore him to his wonted cheer- | determination. Esther had learned the downfall 








fulness. Accordingly, the chief of the Magi, or | of the unhappy queen, which rumor had spread with 
wise men of the east, and the expounders of the|a thousand variations through every street and 
Zendavista, prostrating himself before the king,| avenue of the great city, and though the object of 
begged, after the eastern custom, permission to; her merciless jealonsy, she could not repress a 
speak, which being granted, he proceeded in the feeling of pity at her sudden and overwhelming 


fullowing manner. reverse of fortune. 

“ Then let the king know that all future mon- | ‘* How cheerless, how desolate,’ she mused, 
archs and the people of every nation shall read in|‘ must be that haughty, unbending spirit, thus 
the chronicles of Persia how Artaxerxes, the migh- | struck down and levelled with the slaves she spurn- 
ty ruler of a hundred and twenty-seven provinces, ed! Those who trembled at her frown and felt 
regarding more the good of his people and the glo- |death scarcely more terrible than her anger, now 
ry of his empire than his personal gratifications, |‘ mock her calamity’ and pass her with scorn, That 
maintained the supremacy of his edicts and the|God whom she blasphemed, has by a breath dis- 
power of his authority, even over the queen of his | pelled her greatness forever and sent her forth an 
choice and the wife of his bosom. So shall the | outcast and exile from the scenes of her splendor, 
governors and rulers of the earth regard his gov- to drink the waters of bitterness and eat the bread 
ernment as a model, and himself as the imperso-| of affliction. ‘ Pride, indeed, goes before destruc- 
nation of princely greatness. But that his throne tion and a haughty spirit before a fall.’ ” 
may be surrounded by all that is beautiful and at-| Mordecai found her in a thougtful and medita> 
tractive, as well as glorious, his dutiful slave would tive mood as he entered the room in which she sat, 
humbly advise the king of kings to send forth a | and asked with a smile, ‘* Why, Esther, what un- 


decree to all the satraps of the provinces, to search | welcome thoughts intrude upon you that your brow 


out the most beautiful and accomplished damsels | assumes so grave a cast ?” 

in the bounds of their governments and send them| ‘1 was reflecting on the sudden fall and wretch- 

to Susa, that the king may from their number ed state of the proud and unhappy Vashti,” she 

choose a queen to adorn his throne in the place of | replied. 

Vashti, who forgetting the homage due to herlord|  “ And what think you, my daughter, of the beau- 

has forfeited her place.” tiful virgins that flock in on every side to abide 
This speech was gratifying to the king, both as their chance for her place ?” 


Vou. XIII—76 
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“] have seen none of them,” she replied with | 
unaffected simplicity, ‘but suppose that none but 
very lovely damsels have approached the palace ; 





{OcToser, 





under no obligation to declare your people, and 
may without reproach be silent on that subject. I 
would not in the slightest degree influence your 


for the decree admits of none but such.” determination. Be guided by your own sense of 

* Esther, child of my adoption and dearer to me| propriety. But be not impelled by a vain ambition 
than life, lam about to ask you a question, not| for distinction and earthly splendor, and in no wise 
prompted by idle curiosity, but for reasons on sev- | think to aspire to the dignity of the queen without 
eral accounts mighty and important, and I expect | carrying along with you the affections of the heart. 
from your truthfulness a candid answer. Forsome| Speak boldly and determinately—I await your an- 
time past I have observed even when you were) swer.” 
most anxious to conceal it from me, that some se- | There was a war of tumultuons feelings in that 
cret cause of sorrow cast a gloom upon your spir- | little bosom and her heart throbbed with a palpita- 
its and corroded at your heart. This has given! ting violence as she made several ineffectual efforts 
me trouble, for | think I have rightly judged the| to speak. At length summoning duty to the aid of 
cause. Now be not troubled when you hear the| modesty, she said almost inaudibly, ‘ I have striv- 
question, for your answer will in no wise displease | en in vain to subdue the ineffably tender emotions 
me, whether yes or nu—and will determine my|of my trembling heart towards the king, fearing 
course as to what may follow. Then tell me, in| that I sinned against the God of our people in lov- 
all sincerity, do you not fervently and tenderly | ing the creature more than the Creator. Yet in 
love the king of Persia?” |my sleeping and my waking dreams he seems ever 
_ The countenance of Esther which had gradually | before me. His gentle voice, his manly and beav- 
grown paler and paler at Mordecai’s solemn pre- | tiful person, and his generous offers, remain ever 
face, now became crimson and she was silent. before me like the delusions of a mirage.” 

“T have taken you by surprise, my davghter,”| ‘* Then who shall forbid your introduction among 
continued he, “‘ but my purpose is not a light one.| the damsels at the palace?” asked Mordecai. “You 
as I have already told you, therefore be composed | shal] go my daughter, and may the God of Jacob 
and answer me frankly and ingenuonsly, if Artax-| be with you and make you the instrument of future 
erxes has won by his generous and noble nature| blessings upon your people.” 
the affections of your young heart, and whether| Having thus propitiously concluded his interview, 
yon could be to him a tender and affectionate wife,| Mordecai hastily set about the preparation necessa- 
remembering always your service to your God?” ry for Esther's appearance at the palace. The fe- 

‘J, the wife of the king !’’ asked Esther with; males already assembled were principally those of 
astonishment. the wealthy and powerful lords of Persia, who from 

“Even you,” replied Mordecai with a smile ;\ a long line of ancestors, softly and delicately nar- 
“and what is there to forbid it?” | tured, inherited the most gracefal and beautful per- 

“Do you forget, my father, that we are Jews, | sons,as well as the haughtiest and most supercilious 
a nation of bondsmen despised by this haughty peo- bearing. Their appearance, as they promenaded in 
ple? And can you indulge for a moment the vain| groups about the palace, was strikingly elegant and 
dream that the great king, who in youthful fervor, | imposing. The splendor of their dresses, sparkling 
and then without a pruspect of the throne, could| with gems and gold from their bosoms to the long 
offer to raise to the dignity of a princess an ob-| trains that trailed upon the gorgeous carpets—their 
secure Persian girl as he thought me, would suffer| long silken tresses clustered with diamonds—their 
the thought to enter his mind of making a daugh-| polished foreheads of dazzling whiteness and arched 
ter of our people the queen of Persia ?” brows—the sofi, yet sparkling eye—the winning 

“ Daughter,” replied Mordecai, “I have forgot- | smile and ivory teeth, the graceful attitude and elas- 
ten nothing, nor do | consider it a vain dream as | tic, noiseless tread, gave to the beholder the idea 
your modesty terms it, that you should be thought| of the bright spirits of a purer and better world. 
worthy to become the wife of the great king. This} Yet here was no object to excite an unworthy pas- 
proud people may apply to our nation what terms| sion, and the illusion was without its foil. Most 
of reproach they please, but that cannot settle the| of these damsels were known, one to another, ei- 
question of merit. God, who searches the heart,| ther by personal intercourse, or by the intimacy of 
knows who is most worthy of approbation and His) their parents; and being generally equal by birth 
omnipotent will has but to conceive it, to accom-| and station, they mingled in lively recreations, some- 
plish what is impossible for man. The king's de-| times with boisterous merriment, playing at Persian 
cree, that the beauty of his whole empire shall be; games and filling the palace with shouts of wild 
presented to his eye for the selection of a queen,| laughter, and at others, supposing a queen already 
allows no exception of nation or kindred, but com-| chosen from their number, they in mock obejsance 
prehends all the most lovely young females in his! prostrated themselves before their’ imagined mis- 
dominions. You are therefore not only privileged, | tress, and by turns carried on long dialogues with 








bat commanded to appear belere him. You are } On one of tnese ontburst of jolhty, th 
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noch, Hagai, jealous of his authority and deeming 
their mirth rather undignified, entered their apart- 
ment with the double purpose of scolding their | 
levity and of announcing the arrival of another | 
heanty before introducing her. Contracting his | 
brow and assuming a carriage of awful dignity, he | 
stalked into the room and looking around upon them | 
with a frown asked, ** What means this noisy rev- 
elryt Have you forgotten where you are and for 
what purpose you are here assembled? Would | 
you win the king ? and is it by screams and frol- 
icsome wantonness you expect to please him ?” 

“Is the king very grave then?” asked a little 
black-eyed beauty sidling up to the eunuch with 
an expression of comic archness. “ ‘Then do show 
me what aspect to assume when I appear before 
him? Is this the kind of look to win him?” she 
continued, distorting her pretty little face into a 
horrid grimace. In vain the eunuch pursed up 
his mouth and contracted his brow to look indig- 
nant, the lurking disposition to Jaugh betrayed it- 
self in despite of him, and before he could utter 
the rebuke upon his tongue, another interposed : 
“And how does the king look when in love t 
aud what will he say to the favorite t” 

“ Silence !” shouted the eunuch ina loud voice. | 

* What! will he bawl out silence before one 
speaks !” she asked, purposely mistaking him. — | 

** Does the king dance t” enquired athird. ‘ Do} 
show us what measure he is fondest of.” 

Several others joining in the request, they gath- 
ered around the eunuch, struggling for his dignity, 
and joining their hands began to bound and dance 
in the wildest glee. Striving in vain to assume a 
look of awful reproof, for in whichsoever way he 
turned, a pair of bri-ht mischief-looking eyes en- 
countered his mock-frown, he burst into an irresist- 
ible fit of laughter, and crying out, ‘* get away you 
mad imps,” burst through their circle and ran out 
of the room. 

The joyous peals of laughter and the romp- 
ing game still continued till interrupted a second 
time by the entrance of Hagai, who now intro-| 
duced a young female covered with a Jong flowing | 
vail. Iler eyes were bent upon the floor, and her | 
frame seemed to be agitated by a slight tremor. | 
Her dress was neat and tastefully fitted to her! 
graceful form, but by her own choice without splen- 
dor or superfluons ornament. 

“ Here is another competitor,” said the eunuch, | 
‘and when you see her face you will say a dan-| 








gerous one. Behold!” continued he suddenly strip- | 


ping away her vail. 
ther. 
clines answering. 


est titles among you.” 
“ Esther's countenance, suffused with a glow of 
offended modesty as the eunuch stripped away her 


‘of malevolence darkened their brows 


rior. 
vail, exhibited a picture of the most dazzling like their blood, into the natures of their posterity, 








ee 
beauty, and every beholder started with an invol- 
untary moarmur of admiration. Here was now a 
sudden change of the scene: the exuberant mer- 
riment at once subsided and the unamiable passions 
of a corrupted nature, so lately reposing under the 
smiles of a cheerful gaiety, were roused into action. 
Envy and displeasure were plainly depicted in the 
countenances of the now silent gazers, and a cloud 
There was 
no cheerful greeting nor merry welewome to Esther 
as had met the arrival of every other new comer ; 
but on the contrary, a stately reserve and stately 
hanteur marked the demeanor of all the beautiful 
females around her. Had she been introduced by 
some proud title, or as the daughter of some pow- 
erful lord, her reception would have been different, 
and whatever envy her beauty might have excited, 
would have been suppressed under the smiles of an 
apparent welcome. But that an obscure and low- 
born girl as her unannounced family and origin de- 
clared her, should be thrust among them as a com- 
petitor for the highest station in the empire was too 
provoking to admit of courtesy or even of notice. 

“* This is an abuse of the plain intent of the king’s 
decree,’ whispered an indignant beauty to her 
nearest associate, “it could never mean that the 
vulgar herd should be included in the selection of 
damsels; for what affinity can there be in the senti- 
ments, education and association of ideas, of the 


| king and the low and contracted views of an unre- 


fined and disgusting plebeian? ‘This creature, it 
is plain from her concealment of her family, is 
some vulgar adventurer, whe, made insolent by a 
little personal comliness that nature in a freak has 
thrown away upon her, presumes to thrast herself 
among her superiors, not surely with any expec- 
tation of pleasing the eye of the king with her 
despicable abasement, but for the purpose of ad- 
vancing her miserable pretensions by her present 
association.” 

‘We will make her repent her impadence,” re- 
plied her listener, “‘ by exervising our wit and mock- 
ery upon her. She shall become the butt and ridi- 
cule of the palace.” 

This answer brought forth an exulting fit of 
laughter, and the unamiable pair fully determined to 
carry out the suggestion and to harass the gentle 


land meek Esther with their malevolent derision. 


How unaptly joined to fair and beautiful beings 
seems an envious and evil spirit, connecting in one 
the two contrasts of loveliness and disgusting de- 
formity. There is something so inexpressibly de- 


“ Her name, she says, is Es-/|lightful in the contemplation of the buoyant spir- 
Whence from, or how descended, she de- | its and merry laughter of happy maidenhood, that 
Yet the damsel is entitled to, we naturally associate pure and heavenly feelings 


the same distinctions and privileges with the proud- with the beautiful beings before us; and doubly re- 


pulsive and unnatural seem the dark and malignant 
passions when coupled with so winning an exte- 
Bat the vices of progenitors are infused, 
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and a ene line of corrupt ancestry too sonenalie your own high conceit, yor it may come to pass 
produces a long line of corrupt descendants. Evil that this modest beauty whom you so much con- 
propensities in the young force upon us a gloomy |temn may of a right command the homage you 
presentiment of their future life, for with the purest | would now pay in mockery.” 

and best, the passions and temptations of a life} ‘ Surely yes,” said another in a tone of irony, 
continually chequered with vicissitudes and trials | as she curled in proud disdain her pretty lip. 

must in time sober down the buoyant spirits by ac- | ** Who shall direct great Artaxerxes’ taste or con- 
cumulated cares, and too often corrupt and harden | trol his will? Yea, he may even descend so far 
those hearts that were once tender and sympathetic. | from his lofty grandeur as to make a captive Jew- 
The day-dreams of romance—of unselfish and dif-|ess queen of Persia. Who shall say him nay?” 
fusive benevolence are dissipated by insensible de-| ‘ Now that were capital,” said a third, langhing 
grees, like the odor of sweet flowers, and the feel-| immoderately. ‘* Think of the stately dames and 
ings of universal love are contracted to a small | high-born damsels of Persia bowing down before a 
circle and to a few objects ; and even in that nar-| bondswoman of Jewry—the thought is too rich. 

row compass they are mingled with disquieting |'Then Zoroaster would bow to Moses and the God 
fears, uncertain hopes, and imperfect realization. | of the Jews take precedence of Ormuzd and Mi- 
In old age we look back upon the sunny spots of | thras.” 

youth like the weary caravan on the delightful| Esther shuddered at these remarks and turning 
oasis of the desert hehind them. But to the pious— | to the eunuch, begged to be taken back to her home. 
though the conviction gathers strength with the | ** Not so, timid beauty,” he replied; “ vou are 
advance of years, that man was made to mourn— | now committed to my custody and must bide your 
there is a prospect more brightening beyond the time. Yet be not cast down: | have the power to 
grave the nearer they approach its verge, which | see you gently dealt with; nor must these beau- 
teaches them that the gleams and snatches of joy ties presume too far, lest their rudeness be reported 
experienced in this life are but a foretaste of a/to the king and bring about from his sympathy, the 
blessed existence hereafler. “very end they are most anxious to defeat.” 

Yet it is delightful to contemplate the happy an-| ‘This speech had the desired effect, for the haugh- 
ticipations of young life, nor should we disturb the ty damsels fearing the effects of the eunuch’s 
bright delusion unmingled with vice, which will so) threat, instantly whispered among themselves and 
soon pass away of itself. The cold and chilling! withdrew ina body from the reom. determining to 
reception of Esther passed not unobserved by hold themselves aloof from the unknown object of 
Hagai, who after several minutes close observa- their contempt. 
tion, asked, “* Gay damsels, what has so speedily * Now,” said the eunuch with a smile, ‘* you are 
dispelled your good humor? and why do you re-| freed from them and need not fear their malice ; 
fuse to receive as an equal this young maiden ?| for they dare not further molest you. Not one of 
Do you know any thing of her, unworthy of your ‘these haughty damsels is there, but what would 
accustomed civility ?” |make a perfect tyrantof a queen. Yet their pride 

** You construe us wrongly,” replied the proud | and lofty bearing, methinks, will defeat themselves: 
beauty who had first given her opinion of Esther ;' for the —_ has already had quite enough of female 
‘‘what you mistake for pride is nothing less than | arrogance.’ 
awe at the commanding personage whose acknow-| Hagai then conducted her to a splendid chamber 
ledged greatness makes it superfluous to announce | fitted out with every description of costly and beau- 
her parentage and station in life. We are forced |tiful furniture, and throwing open a large wardrobe 
to acknowledge her a scion of the blood royal, and | said, “* You will find here every variety of female 
feel our humble pretensions put to shame by her| apparel.” Then pointing to seven young women, 
superior attractions. Surely we must begin to| who stood ina line at one end of the room, he con- 
practise our prostrations and most humble homage | tinued, ‘‘ These are your maid-servants to obey 
before this august impersonation of majesty ; for | your pleasure in all you choose to command ;— 
nothing less than queen can she possibly become.” | these,” pointing to several gold caskets, “ contain 

This was spoken with a haughty bridling of the | the precious ointments for your purification, for as 
neck and a mock-whisper as if for the eunuch’s| fair and beautiful as you seem, it is deemed indis- 
ear alone, but sufficiently load for all in the room| pensable that you should be subjected to many ab- 

hear it, and caused a general titter among the | lutions and purifications before you come into the 

















lofty-minded beauties. 


“For shame!” cried the eunuch, “ this treat- | 


ment of one so gentle and unassuming is both un- 


feeling and disgraceful. Remember, pretty plagues, 


| presence of the king.” 

Here Esther passed her time in more comfort 
\than her seclusion had at first promised, and had 
| the additional satisfaction of seeing Mordecai daily 


that it is the king’s province to determine who! pass before her window to enquire after her health 


among you is worthy of the place of Vashti, and 
not yours, 


and treatment ; nor did she suffer any other annoy- 


So be not too much puffed up with ance from the numerous young women in the palace 
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than an occasional prostration of mock obeisance 
as they happened to meet. 

The time at length arrived for their introduc- 
tion to the king, into whose presence they were 
carried one atatime. The method of determin- 
ing precedence was by the drawing of lots. Many 
had already drawn higher numbers than her own 
and been rejected, and at length it came to her 
turn to appear before the king. But notwithstand- 
ing her anxious fears lest a queen should be cho- 
sen before her turn should come around, her deli- 
cate nature, now that her long desired presentation 
had arrived, shrunk from the ordeal and trembled 
to know her hopes were realized. 

‘“‘ Now, my little mistress,” said Hagai entering 
her chamber, “the chance which I have long de- 
sired you should have is afforded you; for | say 
with truth, had it rested with me, you should have 
been queen before this. You have been the most 
gentle, respectful and manageable of the whole 
collection, and in my judgment are the most wor- 
thy to sit in Vashti’s place. But the king cannot 
fail to see the modest graces that confer more on 
beauty than beauty lends to them. Be careful to 
adorn your person with taste and elegance, and be 
not insipidly timid in the king’s presence, but with 
modest attention comprehend his questions and an- 
swer him with ready cleverness. Wear not the 
mien of an awe-stricken slave, but of virgin mod- 
esty before a lover. 
you would wear.” 

“‘] have already chosen them,” she replied, with 
eyes still bent in thoughtfulness upon the floor. 
“ This dress must be more acceptable to the king's 
good taste, than one covered with tawdry and glit- 
leriug ornaments.” 

“ What ?” asked the eunach with astonishment ; 
“you surely aremad. Would you offend the king 
in advance by so great a mark of disrespect ! 
sudden departure from established customs and 
fashions can please the king, or any one else ; and 
you are to consult the king’s pleasure in this, not 
your own.” 

“Then,” replied Esther, ‘“‘ do you, who better 
understand the king’s taste, choose for me.” 

“A sweet and sensible girl,’ said the eunuch, 
highly flattered, ‘and you shall not repent the 
deference.” 

His mind seemed accordingly to be bent on every 
expedient to add a new charm if possible to Es- 
ther’s beautiful person. The dress he selected for 
her was of the finest silk dyed in the richest and 
most splendid colors, embroidered with gold, and 
almost literally covered with the most brilliant 
gems. Her glossy hair was studded with clusters 
of glittering diamonds and a gmall crown of white 
ostrich feathers, with flowers of silver, holding sets 
of innumerable tiny brilliants, encircled her beauti- 
ful brow. Her arms and wrists were clasped with 


Now choose the ornaments | 


No} 


costly rings. Her small feet were covered with 
slippers of silver cloth and her round and tapering 
ankles wore broad clasps of silver and pearl. A 
purely white vail wrought in flowers of silver was 
next thrown over her whole person, and Esther 
was now prepared to appear before the king. 
Artaxerxes still retained the impression the fas- 
cinating charms of Esther had made upon him, and 
often dwelt with unsatisfied doubts on her inex- 
plicable conduct towards him. Sometimes he al- 
most resolved to extort from her an explanation of 
the mysterious barrier she had declared was placed 
between them and forbade her to share his iofty 
station, but offended pride and the pledge he had 
given her, as often checked his impulses. He 
was surprised, too, that he had heard nothing from 
her since the Artabanus conspiracy—in the dis- 
covery of which she had rendered him so signal a 
service, and once thought to question Mordecai as 
to what he had learned of her life and history ; 
but this seemed too great a compromise of his dig- 
nity, and he forbore to mention the subject. As 
Esther was ushered into his presence he was 
seated in all the splendor of royalty, slightly re- 
clining on a couch, with his cheek resting on his 
hand with a countenance of melancholy abstrac- 
tion. 

** Hagai,” said he slowly erecting himself, “ this 
farce seems almost a mockery to our kingly dig- 
nity. How much more rational and safe is the 
manner of our humblest subjects in choosing their 
wives from among their fair country women at what- 
ever place or time the eye of fancy may light upon 
a choice, than this our formal ceremonial, where 


nothing of nature peers through studied trappings 


of art to discover the virtues or vices of the wo- 
man we may take to our bosom. Think not with 
the vulgar herd that Kings are so elevated beyond 
the reach of care as to be placed above the tender 
and social endearments of life. ‘Though clothed 
with unlimited power and commanding the homage 
of all men, they are still endued with the same pas- 
sions and appetites of other mortals, and oftener 
sigh for pleasant communion with their kind than 
the humblest slave. What being then can he more 
properly look to for pleasant converse—to share 
‘his counsels, his joys and his cares than the wife 
of his love? And how can he bestow too much 
cireumspection in making choice of one? I am 
already sickened with this blindfolded process of 
|choosing a queen; for I desire that she may not 
only have beauty, bat those qualities that give 
'beauty excellence. 1 am sad and would be left 
alone.” 

“Great King,” replied the eunuch, “ permit 
your slave to speak, and let him in humble duty 
call your august notice to this one damsel more, 
whose loveliness is far preéminent to all those that 
have preceded her. Her exquisite beauty, mod- 





sparkling bracelets and her fingers adorned with 





esty and cleverness cannot fail to please the king, 
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cad a done line of corrupt ancestry too generally 
produces a long line of corrupt descendants. Evil 
propensities in the young force upon us a gloomy | 


presentiment of their future life, for with the purest | 
and dest, the passions and temptations of a life 


continually chequered with vicissitudes and trials | 
must in time sober down the buoyant spirits by ac- 
cumulated cares, and too often corrupt and harden 
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your own high conceit, jee it may come to pass 
that this modest beauty whom you so much con- 
temn may of a right command the homage you 
would now pay in mockery.” 

‘“* Surely yes,” said another in a tone of irony, 
as she curled in proud disdain her pretty lip. 
i+ Who shall direct great Artaxerxes’ taste or con- 
‘trol his will? Yea, he may even descend so far 


those hearts that were once tender and sympathetic. | from his lofty grandeur as to make a captive Jew- 


The day-dreams of romance—of unselfish and dif- 


fusive benevolence are dissipated by insensible de- | 


grees, like the odor of sweet flowers, and the feel- 


ings of universal love are contracted to a small | 
and even in that nar- | 


circle and to a few objects ; 
row compass they are mingled with disquieting 
fears, uncertain hopes, and imperfect realization. 


In old age we look back upon the sunny spots of 
youth like the weary caravan on the delightful | 


oasis of the desert behind them. But to the pious— 
though the conviction gathers strength with the 
advance of years, that man was made to mourn— 
there is a prospect more brightening beyond the 
grave the nearer they approach its verge, which 
teaches them that the gleams and snatches of joy 
experienced in this life are but a foretaste of a 
blessed existence hereafter. 


Yet it is delightful to contemplate the happy an- | 
ticipations of young life, nor should we disturb the 


bright delusion unmingled with vice, which will so 
soon pass away of itself. ‘The cold and chilling 
reception of Esther passed not unobserved by 
Hagai, who after several minutes close observa- 
tion, asked, “* Gay damsels, what has so speedily 
dispelled your good humor? and why do you re- 
fuse to reeeive as an equal this young maiden! 
Do you know any thing of her, unworthy of your) 
accustomed civility !” 

** You construe us wrongly,” replied the proud 


beauty who had first given her opinion of Esther ;| 
‘‘what you mistake for pride is nothing less than | 


awe at the commanding personage whose acknow- 

ledged greatness makes it superfluous to announce | 
her parentage and station in life. We are forced | 
to acknowledge her a scion of the blood royal, and 
feel our humble pretensions put to shame by her| 
superior attractions. Surely we must begin to 


practise our prostrations and most humble homage | 
before this august impersonation of majesty ; for | 
P Jjesty | 


nothing less than queen can she possibly become.” 
This was spoken with a haughty bridling of the | 
neck and a mock-whisper as if for the eunuch’s 
ear alone, but sufficiently loud for all in the room| 
hear it, and caused a general titter among the 
lofty-minded beauties. 


“For shame!” cried the eunuch, “ this treat- | 


ment of one so gentle and unassuming is both un- 
feeling and disgraceful. 


among you is worthy of the place of Vashti, and 
not yours. So be not too much puffed up with 


Remember, pretty plagues, | 
that it is the king’s province to determine who 


|ess queen of Persia. Who shall say him nay?” 
| ‘ Now that were capital,” said a third, langhing 
‘immoderately. ‘* Think of the stately dames and 
high-born damsels of Persia bowing down before a 
bondswoman of Jewry—the thought is too rich. 
Then Zoroaster would bow to Moses and the God 
of the Jews take precedence of Ormuzd and Mi- 
thras.” 


Esther shuddered at these remarks and turning 
'to the eunuch, begged to be taken back to her home. 

* Not so, timid beauty,” he replied; “ vou are 
| now committed to my custody and must bide your 
time. Yet be not cast down: 


see you gently dealt with ; 


I have the power to 
nor must these beau- 
ties presume too far, lest their rudeness be reported 
to the king and bring about from his sympathy, the 
_very end they are most anxious to defeat.” 

This speech had the desired effect, for the haugh- 
ty damsels fearing the effects of the eunuch’s 
threat, instantly whispered among themselves and 
withdrew ina body from the room, determining to 
hold themselves aloof from the unknown object of 
their contempt. 

* Now,” 
freed 


said the eunuch with a smile. “* you are 
from them and need not fear their malice ; 
for they dare not further molest you. Not one of 
‘these haughty damsels is there, but what would 
| |make a perfect tyrantof a queen. Yet their pride 
and lofty bearing, methinks, will defeat themselves: 
| for the king has already had quite enough of female 
arrogance.” 

| Hagai then conducted her to a splendid chamber 
fitted out with every description of costly and beau- 
tiful furniture, and throwing open a large wardrobe 
| said, “You will find here every variety of female 
| apparel. * Then pointing to seven young women, 
who stood ina line at one end of the room, he con- 
 sielennd; ‘“These are your maid-servants to obey 
your pleasure in all you choose to command ;— 
| these,” pointing to several gold caskets, “ contain 
the precious ointments for your purification, for as 
‘fair and beautiful as you seem, it is deemed indis- 
| pensable that you should be subjected to many ab- 
lutions and purifications before you come into the 
| presence of the king.” 

Here Esther passed her time in more comfort 
\than her seclusion had at first promised, and had 
| the additional satisfaction of seeing Mordecai daily 

pass before her window to enquire after her health 
la and treatment ; nor did she suffer any other annoy- 
ance from the numerous young women in the palace 
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than an occasional prostration of mock obeisance 
as they happened to meet. 

The time at length arrived for their introduc- 
tion to the king, into whose presence they were 
carried one atatime. ‘The method of determin- 
ing precedence was by the drawing of lots. Many 
had already drawn higher numbers than her own 
and been rejected, and at length it came to her 
turn to appear before the king. But notwithstand- 
ing her anxious fears lest a queen should be cho- 
sen before her turn should come around, her deli- 
cate nature, now that her long desired presentation 
had arrived, shrunk from the ordeal and trembled 
to know her hopes were realized. 

‘‘ Now, my little mistress,” said Hagai entering 
her chamber, “the chance which I have long de- 
sired you should have is afforded you; for | say 
with trath, had it rested with me, you should have 
been queen before this. You have been the most 
gentle, respectful and manageable of the whole 
collection, and in my judgment are the most wor- 
thy to sit in Vashti’s place. But the king cannot 
fail to see the modest graces that confer more on 
beauty than beauty lends to them. Be careful to 
adorn your person with taste and elegance, and be 


not insipidly timid in the king’s presence, but with | 


modest attention comprehend his questions and an- 
swer him with ready cleverness. Wear not the 
mien of an awe-stricken slave, but of virgin mod- 
esty before a lover. 
you would wear.” 

‘‘] have already chosen them,” she replied, with 
eyes still bent in thoughtfulness upon the floor. 
* This dress must be more acceptable to the king's 
good taste, than one covered with tawdry and glit- 
‘eriug ornaments.” 

“ What?” asked the eunach with astonishment ; 
“you surely aremad. Would you offend the king 
in advance by so great a mark of disrespect? No 
sudden departure from established customs and 
fashions can please the king, or any one else ; and 
you are to consult the king’s pleasure in this, not 
your own.” 

“Then,” replied Esther, ‘“‘ do you, who better 
understand the king’s taste, choose for me.” 

‘““A sweet and sensible girl,’ said the eunuch, 


deference.” 

His mind seemed accordingly to be bent on every 
expedient to add a new charm if possible to Es- 
ther’s beautiful person. The dress he selected for 
her was of the finest silk dyed in the richest and 
most splendid colors, embroidered with gold, and 
almost literally covered with the most brilliant 
gems. Her glossy hair was stadded with clusters 
of glittering diamonds and a gmall crown of white 
ostrich feathers, with flowers of silver, holding sets 
of innumerable tiny brilliants, encircled her beauti- 
ful brow. Her arms and wrists were clasped with 
sparkling bracelets and her fingers adorned with 


Now choose the ornaments | 











costly rings. Her small feet were covered with 
slippers of silver cloth and her round and tapering 
ankles wore broad clasps of silver and pearl. A 
purely white vail wrought in flowers of silver was 
next thrown over her whole person, and Esther 
was now prepared to appear before the king. 

Artaxerxes still retained the impression the fas- 
cinating charms of Esther had made upon him, and 
often dwelt with unsatisfied doubts on her inex- 
plicable conduct towards him. Sometimes he al- 
most resolved to extort from her an explanation of 
the mysterious barrier she had declared was placed 
between them and forbade her to share his jofty 
station, but offended pride and the pledge he had 
given her, as often checked his impulses. He 
was surprised, too, that he had heard nothing from 
her since the Artabanus conspiracy—in the dis- 
covery of which she had rendered him so signal a 
service, and once thought to question Mordecai as 
to what he had learned of her life and history ; 
but this seemed too great a compromise of his dig- 
nity, and he forbore to mention the subject. As 
Esther was ushered into his presence he was 
seated in all the splendor of royalty, slightly re- 
clining on a couch, with his cheek resting on his 
hand with a countenance of melancholy abstrac- 
tion. 

** Hagui,” said he slowly erecting himself, “ this 
farce seems almost a mockery to our kingly dig- 
nity. How much more rational and safe is the 
manner of our humblest subjects in choosing their 
wives from among their fair country women at what- 
ever place or time the eye of fancy may light upon 
a choice, than this our formal ceremonial, where 
nothing of nature peers through studied trappings 
of art to discover the virtues or vices of the wo- 
man we may take to our bosom. Think not with 
the vulgar herd that Kings are so elevated beyond 
the reach of care as to be placed above the tender 
and social endearments of life. ‘Though clothed 
with unlimited power and commanding the homage 
of all men, they are still endued with the same pas- 
sions and appetites of other mortals, and oftener 
sigh for pleasant communion with their kind than 
the humblest slave. What being then can he more 


properly look to for pleasant converse—to share 
highly flattered, “and you shall not repent the) 


his counsels, his joys and his cares than the wife 
of his lave? And how can he bestow too much 
circumspection in making choice of one? I am 
already sickened with this blindfolded process of 
choosing a queen; for I desire that she may not 
only have beauty, but those qualities that give 
beauty excellence. 1 am sad and would be left 
alone.” 

“Great King,’ replied the eunuch, “ permit 
your slave to speak,. and let him in humble duty 
call your august notice to this one damsel more, 
whose loveliness is far preéminent to all those that 
have preceded her. Her exquisite beauty, mod- 
esty and cleverness cannot fail to please the king, 
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and sure is his slave, that in her he will find the 
treasure he has so long sighed for.” 

Thus concluding, he without waiting to hear the 
king’s reply, nimbly left the room and closed the 
door after him. 

“Ah!” said the king without noticing the eu- 
nuch’s retreat, and looking around for the first time 
since her entrance upon the beautiful form of Es- 
ther, “‘ she must be some favorite of yours, Hagai, 
since you are not thus accustomed to bestow your 
commendations on women. But, pretty damsel,”’ 
continued he to Esther, “ you seem to be agitated : 
why do you tremble sot Perhaps your young 
heart is even now sighing for the presence of some 
hambler object—if so, you have nothing to fear ; 
but express the wish, and you are at liberty to de- 
part free and uncontrolled. To bestow the affec- 
tions of the heart is not an act of simple volition ; 
but is too often the effect of wayward fancy or a 
capricious imagination.” 

Seeing that Esther still remained silent and 
trembled more violently, he approached her and 
taking her hand in his, said, “ You have been for- 
ced then against your will to appear among the 
assembled beauties of Persia, even though you 
should be the accepted of the king t” 

“ No, great king,” said Esther in a voice scarce- 
ly audible, * I have suffered no violence in coming 
here, but have done so willingly ; yet I greatly 
fear that I have incurred the king’s displeasure and 
unavoidably given eternal offence.” 

** W hy how is this ?”’ asked the king with a smile, 
“TI do not comprehend you. In what manner can 
you have given offence? But take away your vail, 
my little ill-boding beauty, for the heart often speaks 
through the countenance.” 

Esther obeyed and throwing back her vail, stood 
before the king covered with blushes. 

“ What! Esther?” he exclaimed with a start. 
“Thou beautiful dream that has never left my 
thoughts! Yes, wayward, tantalizing spirit that 
has continued te haunt my imagination, he that 
beholds you once can never forget you. And 
have you, who rejected all my offers, come volun- 
tarily to throw yourself in my arms! Then Per- 
sia’s king is indeed happy,” continued he, clasping 
her in his arms and impressing a kiss upon her lips. 
‘‘ And are you all mine own, Esther, and are you 
also happy in these arms?” 

The blushing beauty replied not, but hid her face 
in his bosom. 

“ Now indeed Persia has a queen, and I a beau- 
tifal bride, and let all who owe honor and obedi- 
ence to the king show the same to his queen. Such 
shall be my commands.” Then recalling Hagai 
to his presence, he said, “ you have judged rightly, 
faithful slave, my choice is made. Let her be at- 
tired in the royal apparel with the queen’s crown 
on her head, and be surrounded by as many women 
as she may demand, and in every manner distin- 
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guished as may become the wife of Artaxerxes 
and the queen of the world.” 

Esther was accordingly installed in the queen’s 
palace and invested with all the pomp and grandeur 
of royalty. The news spread through all Susa, 
and active preparations were speedily commenced 
for the approaching marriage-feast. None could 
tell from what province, or of what family or kin- 
dred the new queen had come; for she suffered 
none of the household of Vashti to approach her, 
bat giving orders for the immediate discharge of 
every domestic that attended that unhappy queen, 
she made an entirely new selection and among 
them she included many Jewish maidens, who were 
secretly charged to conceal their kindred and na- 
tion from the Persians around them. Haman, the 
Amalekite, she dreaded to meet; for she knew he 
would at once recognize her, yet upon reflecting 
en the signal deliverances she had experienced at 
the hands of Providence, she was restored to con- 
fidence and became tranquil and happy. 


CHAPTER X. 


Bigthan and Teresh, the two chamberlains, who 
had been concerned in Artabanus’ conspiracy and 
had sworn to him to revenge his death, slept night- 
ly in the same room of the palace with Mordecai, 
the Jew, and at first regarded him with suspicion 
and fear. But from his seeming listlessness and 
stupid abstraction of mind, they became at length 
to esteem him more an old dotard than an object 
of dread, and often conversed together with a total 
indifference to his presence. It was on a night 
succeeding a severe reprimand from the king, that 
the two eunuchs opened a whispering conference, 
as they lay together on their couch, heightened in 
its tone by their vindictive resentment, so as to be 
distinctly heard by Mordecai. 

“We richly merit the outrage we have suffered 
this day from that usurping king, and the disgrace 
we have borne before every scullion of the palace,” 
said Bigthan, “ for our cowardly sloth in keeping 
our oath to Artabanus to sacrifice the tyrant.” 

“Then we will no ljonger be restrained by a 
timid, temporizing policy,” replied Teresh, * bat 
strike like men, boldly and fearlessly, let what will 
follow. Weare shamed too much already by our 
delay and will at once accomplish the deed we have 
so long contemplated, and revenge the blood of 
our unsuccessful confederates. Let him learn, 
when too late to profit by it, that the dagger which 
could reach Xerxes, can also pierce the bosom of 
his son.” ' 

** But let us so manage his death,” said Bigthan, 
‘as to escape if possible the penalty of the deed.”’ 

** That precaution is already secured,” replied his 





confederate. “In honor of this upstart queen, 
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who for the present has caught the fancy of the 
capricious tyrant—like a bauble or trinket pleases 
a wayward child—there comes off a mighty feast. 
Prisoners are to be set free, criminals pardoned, 
and whole provinces released from the accustomed 
tributes, to give eclat to the occasion. Now in 
the confusion and uproar of this grand debauchery, 
when from excess of wine no man shall be master 
of his wits, but each one feel as mighty as a king, 
we will conceal two trusty slaves behind the sta- 
tues, in the bridal bed-chamber, which you know 
are to be clothed in splendid robes, to seem like 
living ministers tending on their majesties. At 
night we will prevail on this accursed Mordecai 
to keep the door, while we pretend, by orders of 
the king, to marshal to their several places of re- 
pose the drunken nobles of Persia. Thus when 
both king and subjects shall be weighed down with 
sleep and wine, my faithful ministers shall steal 
softly from their concealment and plunge their dag- 
gers in the tyrant’s and his queen’s hearts. Sure 
work they have sworn to make of it, and after the 
deed is done, to give us a signal by a shrill whis- 
tle of its accomplishment. ‘Then we must seize 
on the Jew, and suffering the assassins to escape, 
alarm the palace with cries of treason. By this 
double stroke we shall both crush this murderer of 
Artabanus, and be revenged upon this Jew, who 
gave information of our conspiracy. ‘To fix the 
crime of the king's murder upon this Mordecai, 1 
have letters ready written purporting to be from 
other Jews, and urging him to the deed. These 
letters we will swear we found upon the Jew.” 

“A dmirable!” exclaimed Bigthan—*The scheme 
is so well planned that it seems already accom- 
plished. But who shall wear the diadem and mount 
the vacant throne ?” 

“ Can you not conceive?”’ asked Teresh. “There 
is bat one man who will make this service valuable 
to us—aye and but one with a soul equal to the 
dignity.” 

“] comprehend you,” said Bigthan—* Yet that 
man’s unbending hauteur and gloomy selfish am- 
bition, are no great earnest of a grateful memory.” 

“ His fears and a common danger will make 
him mindful of us at least,” continued the other— 
“and besides, we could elevate no other with him 
for an opponent.” 

Mordecai listened with breathless anxiety for the 
name of this contemplated king, but in vain. Yet 
he felt convinced, from the description, that Ha- 
man, the Amalekite, was meant. In silent grati- 
tude he poured forth his pious spirit in prayer to 
the God of Jacob, who seemed ever near him and 
dropped peacefully to sleep. With the early dawn 
Mordecai rose calmly from his couch, and was 
preparing to Jeave his guilty room-mates, when 
‘Teresh remarked : 

“ Old man, you are stirring early. Have you 


and that sleep is not likely to press your eye-lids 
till nearly another dawn ?” 

“ There is a time for all things under the san, 
as well as ‘a time to be born and a time to die,’” 
replied Mordecai. 

“Nor do we know while we sport the words 
upon our lips”—continued the eunach with a leer 
of mockery which did not escape Mordecai’s eye— 
“how nearly our own hour may have run its sands.” 
** Verily we do not,” answered Mordecai em- 
phatically, as he walked away. 

**T am half in doubt,” said Bigthan, ‘ whether 
deep policy or stolid insensibility more predomi- 
nates in the composition of that old Jew. To-day, 
at all events, we must be cautious of him That 
he can understand a plot and mar it too, the death 
of Artabanus fully attests.” 

* Tut, tut,” replied his companion, contemptuous- 
ly, “ there was a girl in the case, who by the care- 
lessness of Sophron discovered the plans of Artaba- 
nus and acted as prompter tothe Jew. ‘The wretch- 
ed old driveller left to his own wits would not smell 
treason an inch from his nose. It makes me laugh 
that while he saunters forth securely trusting in 
his God's protection, our meshes are already spread, 
and that he and his accursed people are walking 
blindfolded into them.” 

“ Provoke not his God,” said Bigthan with a 
shudder; “ Vashti, it is said, defied him, and be- 
hold she is fallen before him.” 

‘“* Vashti!” repeated Teresh with a sneer, “the 
vain and weak woman who openly withstood her 
tyrant lord! Why what had the God of the Jews 
to do with her downfall? Surely achild could tell 
you that Artaxerxes was the God who wrought 
that feat. Your superstitious fears almost per- 
suade me that you are half a Jew yourself. Neb- 
uchadnezzar might have taught you what this 
God of the Jews is to be valued at against well- 
concerted measures. Behold his temble plundered 
and burnt—his altar overthrown and his priests 
made bondsmen !” 

“ Yet it is said,” continued Bigthan, “ that Neb- 
uchadnezzar feared the God of the Jews and 
openly ascribed his victories tohim. One Daniel, 
too, a Jew, more knowing than all the wise men 
of Babylon, interpreted a dream the king had had 
and forgotten, foretelling, as in truth it happened, 
that this mighty conqueror should become as the 
irrational beasts, and go grovelling in the dust like 
four-footed animals, to appease his appetite with 
grass.” 

“ Pish!” exclaimed Teresh with vexed impa- 
tience, “ that old king became restless from inac- 
tion and grew mad as many others have been and 
as you and I may be,—and told strange stories and 
played many idle pranks. But neither that Dan- 
iel you prate of nor his God had more to do with 
it than you or I. Let the Jews’ God blunt the 





forgotten that to-day the marriage feast comes off; 


knife raised over this Artaxerxes’ bosom, or make 
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his heart impenetrable to its point, and then preach|the palace. ‘The royal guards in holyday uniform, 


of his power as loudly as you will.” 

In the meantime the king had ascended his 
throne and was surrounded by the courtiers of the 
palace for the transaction of business of state be- 
fore the hour of feasting. Having dispensed his 
commands to the nobles about him and looking 
carelessly arvund the court, he accidentally espied 
Mordecai as he stood calmly and abstractedly lean- 
ing against a column and gave a signal for him to 
approach the throne. The crowd fell back to the 
extremity of the room and Mordecai drew near to 
the king. 

‘Old man,” said he, ‘it has several times entered | 
our mind to enquire whether the fortunes of Esther, 
our queen, have not hitherto been in some manner 
connected with your own; for it seems she in- 
trusted to you the important discovery of the trai- 
tor Artabanus’ conspiracy against our person and 
throne. Speak—How is it ?” 

* Great king, you have judyed rightly,” replied 
Mordecai ; ‘“ the queen has indeed been known to 
me from an early age. She was born io Babylon, 
where I first saw her, and is the daughter of a 
widow of excellent character and good family. 
Her father had died before I knew her, and her 
mother in a few short years followed him, leaving 
the queen that now is a destitute orphan without 
friends or any earthly protector save myself. My 
heart was touched with pity for the beautiful inno- 
cent and I sheltered her under my own roof. She 
was meek, gentle and affectionate, and I became 
to regard her with the fondness of a parent. Of 
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'numbers that were eager to be present. 





my bread she has broken and under my vine and | 
fig tree has she reposed; and believe me, great) 
king, the minds of but few damsels are indued with | 
such wisdom and purity. A gem she is, to give a 
lustre to any kingly crown.” 

“« This report pleases me well,” replied the king, 
“‘and adds another motive to our will to reward your 
virtues. While we hold the sceptre of the Per- 
sian realm regard us as a constant benefactor, nor 
fear the malice of any adversary.” 

“ That time would indeed be short, great king,” 
said Mordecai in a low tone, * should the plots of 
treason prevail.” 

“How! what now?” asked the king with as- 
tonishment. 

Mordecai hastily narrated the dialogue of the 
eunnchs without omitting a single particalar. 

“ This comes of lenity,” said the king half mu- 
sing—'* most kings would have taken their heads 
instead of giving a reprimand for vesterday’s of- 
fence, but it is well; for had they died, their in- 
struments might have perpetrated the deed. Be 
silent and Jet no word, look or action betray your 
knowledge of this bloody-minded treason. We 
will uninask it at a proper time.” 

The day was serene and beautiful, and gay 
crowds with cheerful countenances soon thronged 
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and with arms brightly burnished, stood drawn up 
in rows before every gate and door of the immense 
building, and everything within bespoke unasual 
magnificence and splendor. Gorgeous chariots, 
drawn by horses glittering in the splendor of their 
trappings, were seen hastening from every direc- 
tion through the crowded streets of the city to the 
royal banquet, and there seemed no end to the 
The hour 
of feasting came and the banquet board amidst the 
blaze of sparkling yems, burnished gold and massy 
silver, sent forth sweet odors from such fare as 
kings alone can furnish. Countless faces wreathed 
with smiles bent over the burdened tables and many 
hundred lips were opened in praise of the king’s 
bounty and magnificence. The beauteous queen 
all glittering with precious stones and wearing the 
royal diadem was placed next to the king, nearly 
stunned by the acclamations of the people as they 
caught sight of her. The king seemed highly 
gratified by this expression of their admiration, but 
Esther, mindful of the source of all her greatness, 
elevated her thoughts in prayer at that moment to 
her God, to deliver her from the temptations of her 
station and to keep her heart free from the beset- 
ting sins of pride and presumption. Old Morde- 
cai with a countenance beaming with satisfaction, 
regarded her with all the fond and tender affection 
of a parent when contemplating the prosperity of a 
beloved child—and was at that moment truly happy. 
On the other hand, Haman, the Amalekite, seemed 
transfixed and alone of all the hilarious banqueters 
to taste the feast without the joyous inspiration 
that rung in peals of merriment around him. His 
countenance when he first looked upon Esther grew 
deadly pale, and his eyes starting from their sock- 
ets, glowed with a strange, wild glare of conster- 
nation. Again he looked at her, and trembling, 
almost started from his seat. At length his eye 
encountered that of Esther, but she was prepas- 
ed for the encounter and glanced listlessly from 
him to the surrounding crowds without the slight- 
est visible emotion or sign of recognition. ‘ The 
same countenance and voice,” muttered Haman, 
greatly relieved by Esther's well-dissembled man- 
ner, “* yet not the same person—that is impossible. 
Zeresh in vain sought for her afier the report of 
her escape from the ashes. She is surely dead. 
Besides, the king would have spurned a daughter 
of the accursed Jews from his presence, had im- 
pudence so inconceivable prompted one to aspire to 
thrones and diadems. It is but a freak of nature 
forming two women with one countenance, or it is 
that tormenting delusion of the imagination that 
makes substances of shadows and frights the anx- 
ious mind with fantasies and shapes merely ideal. 
Yet I can never bear to look upon that face. It 


shakes my inmost soul with something dreadful, 
It is well we shall meet but sel- 


yet inexplicable. 
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dom,” continued he, passing his hand over his 
clammy brow, “ for I must conquer such sensa- 
tions and carry myself as befits a lord of Persia.” 

The king now filling a cup with sparkling wine, 
turned to Haman and said aloud, ** My well be- 
loved and trusty Haman, a health to the queen.” 

With a bow of low humility, the confounded 
courtier in vain summoning courage to his aid, 
raised the goblet in a trembling hand to his lips, 
upsetting half the wine upon his bosom as he did 
it, and with a quivering voice said, ‘* Health, hap- 
piness and dominion to Persia’s great queen—the 
mistress of the world.” 

“You seem unwell, my friend,” said the king, 
regarding with sympathy Haman’s pale counte- 
nance and troubled manner. 

“A mere faintiness, great sovereign, to which | 
am sometimes subject,” replied Haman. “ It will 
soon pass away.” 

“ Draw near,” continued the king. 

Haman obeyed more in the manner of a crimi- 
nal than an honored guest. 

“ Esther, our heauteous queen,” said he, ** this 
is our well beloved servant, Haman—the nearest 
to our person and the most esteemed. He is a 
sure and steadfast pillar to our throne, and it is our 
pleasure that he be the highest in your favor next 
to the king.” 

At this unexpected mark of distinction from the 
king and the security it promised, Haman’s coun- 
tenance suddenly brightened up and his fears dis- 
solved like mist before the bright rays of the sun. 
He was now fully himself again, and exulting in 
the full eestasy of self-satisfied ambition, he with 
a graceful obeisance and profuse acknowledgments 
to the royal pair, bowed before them and kissing 
the hems of their garments, retired to his place. 
The king was not yet satisfied with the honor done 
his favorite, but raising his voice to the assembled 
crowd, he proclaimed that all the subjects of his 
realm should bow down before Haman and do him 
reverence. Haman’s cup of joy was now nearly 
filled, and his proud heart exulted with insuppressi- 
ble delight. The feast that had just been to him 
so tasteless and insipid. seemed now a banquet 
spread for gods, and his quick and joyous eye caught 
themes for pleasure every where. Thus proving 
that our joys or our sorrows are more the offspring 
uf the mind than of external objects. But in the 
mind of Haman there was no abiding place for 
peace, because no well regulated constraint over 
evil impulses—no subjugation of headlong ‘and 
criminal passions. The joy he felt was but the 
momentary delirium of gratified ambition pausing 
for awhile on the flattering height already sur- 
mounted, to be driven on by the burning and con~ 
suming lust of power to struggle fur a higher and 
yet higher position till no heights should appear 


to impart pleasure to none save 
Bigthan and Teresh. The king who kept an un- 

observed watch upon them saw them frequently 

exchange glances with each other and convey a 

significant meaning by sundry nods and winks. 

The day rolled on and evening had already set in 

when the king, who had cautiously taken but little 

wine, rising up from the table, invited the lords and 

principal men in Persia to go along with him and 

view the new decorations in the private chambers 

of the palace. A throng of Persian nobility quick- 

ly gathered about their sovereign, and marshalled 

by the guilty chamberlains, entered the lofty and 

magnificent ante-rooms with loud exclamations of 
wonder and admiration. No king, they averred, 

before the great Artaxerxes had ever been sur- 

rounded by splendor so truly royal and superb. 

The king, whose experience and good sense had 
taught him rightly to estimate the hollow and des- 
picable adulation of timeserving courtiers, heeded 
not their flattery, but keeping a frequent observa- 
tion upon the unsifspecting chamberlains, said to 
his attendants— 

“Our kinsman, Megabysus, whose absence we 
greatly regret, has forwarded to Susa certain splen- 
did ornaments for our acceptance, which have been 
added to the decorations of the royal bed-chamber. 
These we also invite you to behold.” 

The chamberlains suddenly grew as pale as mar- 
ble, but trembling led the way. In the royal bed- 
chamber they were now assembled and stood ga- 
zing with unfeigned amazement on its beautiful em- 
bellishments of statues, vases, golden couches, all 
glittering and sparkling with precious stones—of 
the gorgeous bridal-bed, on a frame of solid gold, 
studded with diamonds, and with coverlets of the 
most costly and beautiful stuffs, worked in flowers 
of silver and gold. The vaulied ceiling seemed a 
firmament of brilliants, casting their twinkling 
lights upon the objects below; and to add to the 
sense of pleasure, the sweetest odors, rising in 
curling spires from censers of burning perfumes, 
filled the whole palace. A second time did the 
courtier throng pour forth their flattery into a list- 
less ear. The king's attention was fixed upon two 
of the statues which had, like the rest, been dec- 
orated in the Persian costume, surmounted by long 
flowing robes. ‘Turning at length to several of the 
guards, he said, with well feigned pleasantry : “ Me- 
thinks the robes of those dumb worthies,” point- 
ing to the statues, “ give them rather the attitude 
of hunchbacks, than of Grecian models, and since 
they cannot speak to-make their grievance known, 
do adjust them with something more of grace.” 

The two chamberlains exchanged looks of con- 
sternation, but neither had the presence of mind to 
attempt a prevention of the dreadfal discovery. 
The guards obeyed and raising the robes of the 


the two eunuchs, 





above him. His sudden exaltation, however, was 


heard in silence by the king’s subjects and seemed 
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statues, recoiled with a ery of horror. 
' + What?” asked the king with a smile, “ has the 
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marble, inspired with Grecian hatred, resisted the 
touch of a Persian ?” 

“ Treason, great king!” exclaimed the guard, 
seizing on the trembling assassins and drawing 
them from beneath the flowing robes. Astonish- 
ment and alarm filled the countenances of all ex- 
cept the king, who stood calm and collected amidst 
the gaping crowd. 

“* How is this my friends?’ asked he, turning 
to Bigthan and Teresh. “ Know you the counte- 
nances of these bold intruders 1” 

Both, with horrid imprecations on their heads, 
protested their innocence. 

“ Wretches,” said the king, “ add not perjury to 
the crime of regicide—seize and search them.” 

The guards instantly searching the guilty cul- 
prits, drew from their pockets letters purport- 
ing to be written by certain Jews to Mordecai, 
urging him to murder the king, whose reign cer- 
tain prophets they informed him had foretold would 
be disastrous to the Jews. 

“Thus it shall happen to evéty traitor who may 
rise against the person and throne of Artaxerxes,” 
said the king. ‘ Know, wretches, when too late, 
that we carry a charmed life. The walls even 
will whisper the plots of treason in our ears. Not 
satisfied with abetting one abortive conspiracy 
against our throne, you must needs head a second ; 
but see your guilty practices rebound at length upon 
your own heads. Take them hence,” continued he 
tothe guards, “ and wring from them by torture the 
name of the slave they idly thought to place upon 
our throne, then throw them in the tower of ashes.” 

The criminals and their instruments, mute and 
confounded, were led to the dreadful tower and as 
they entered it, Bigthan said, with a shuddering 
horror to his no less terrified associate—* This 
comes of defying the God of the Jews; for none 
may do it and live.” 

“The Jew—that accursed Jew, Mordecai”— 
replied Teresh, grinding his teeth. ‘* He has been 
aspy upon us. Let Haman look to himself, yet 
we will bear all they can inflict rather than betray 
him, and thus cut off all future prospect of re- 
venge. 

“All Persia cannot ward off the blow already 
uplifted against him, even in the midst of all his 
greatness,” persisted Bigthan firmly; “ He has 
cursed and defied the God of the Jews, and sworn 
to pursue His people with vengeance. Therefore, 
he will fall in despite of all his cunning.” 

Their conference was here broken off, when be- 
ing questioned as to the names of other conspira- 
tors and refusing to answer, they were put to the 
most excruciating torture, bat persisting in their 
obstinacy to the last, they were plunged, when life 
was almost extinct, into the abyss of ashes and 
quickly smothered. The king, in commemoration 
of Mordecai’s fidelity, commanded the book of the 


try of the whole transaction to be made in his 
presence. 


[ To be Concluded in next No.] 





THE DEATH OF ARNOLD WINKELREID. 


Editor of Messenger, Dear Sir : 


You published a poem of mine called “ The Mountains” 
about a year ago. The same poem has since appeared ina 
volume of my pieces published by Messrs. Carey & Hart. 
Notwithstanding the deliberation which might be supposed 
to attend these acts of publishing, I find what I consider to 
be a serious fault in the poem. The story of the death of 
that mountain hero, Arnold Winkelreid, is told in so vague 
and general a manner, that the reader must know it already 
from other sources to be able to understand my verses. | 
have taken the trouble to correct this fault, and send you 
the added stanzas, with so much of what goes before, as is 
necessary to a right understanding of them. The verses 
sent are, you will perceive, only a small portion of the 
original poem, but they are detached, and complete enough 
to be published to themselves as ** The Death of Arnold 
Winkelreid.” 


Yours truly, P. P. Cooke. 


Sept. 4, 1847. 


Right hardy are the men, I trow, 
Who build upon the mountain’s brow, 
And love the gun, and scorn the plough. 


Not such soft pleasures pamper these 
As lull the subtil Bengalese, 
Or islanders of Indian seas. 


A rugged hand to cast their seed— 
A rifle for the red deer’s speed— 
With these their swarming huts they feed. 


Such men are freedom’s body guard ; 
On their high rocks, so cold, and hard, 
They keep her surest watch and ward. 


Of such was William Tell, whose bow 
Hurtled its shafts so long ago, 
At red Morgarten’s overthrow. 


Of such was Arnold Winkelreid 
Who saved his fatherland at need, 
And won, in death, heroic meed. 


That deed will live a thousand years! 
Young Arnold with his Switzer peers, 
Fronted a hedge of Austrian spears. 


No monntain sword might pierce that hedge, 
Bot Arnold formed the Bernese wedge— 
Himself, unarmed, its trusty edge. 


His naked arms he opened wide, 
A great thought filled his eyes with pride, 





chronicles of Persia to be brought and formal en- 


* Make way for Liberty,” he cried. 
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And bounding at a runner's pace, 
He met his foemen face to face, 
And swept five spears in his embrace. 


He sheathed them in his breast and side, 
And dragged them to the earth—and died, 
Making a gap five spearmen wide. 


A moment's pause for gallant wonder! 
Then crashing like the Ural thunder 
When mountain crags are rent asunder— 


Over their hero, stormily, 
Broke the brave sons of Liberty— 
And Switzerland again was free. 





THE LEGAL PROFESSION. 


LAWYERS AND LAWYERS’ FEES IN THE “ OLD DO- 
MINION.” 


BY THE EDITOR, 


“ Hail, sacred Polity, by Freedom reared ! 
Hail, sacred Freedom, when by Law restrained !” 


The following article first appeared in the ‘* New York 
Legal Observer,” (a valuable journal edited by Samuel 
Owen, Esq.,) together with the one which has already been 
republished in the Messenger, upon the Legal Profession 
and its Conservative character. At first, we were afraid 
that these did not possess sufficient general interest for the 
pages of the Messenger; but as they contain matters cal- 
culated to gratify curiosity and as many of our patrons are 
in the ranks of the Legal Profession, we have determined 


to ask the indulgence of our readers to the republication of 
the whole. 


We think we read some time since, in some 
History of Virginia, that at one time lawyers’ fees 
in the “ Old Dominion” became so exorbitant that 
great discontent arose among the people, and they 
actually sent a deputation to the mother country 
to obtain a redress of these grievances. In look- 
ing cursorily to verify this impression, we have not 
found the particular passage referred to ; but there 
is in our ancient laws much “ curious learning” in 
relation to lawyers and their fees, which tends to 
confirm it, and which we hope will prove not less 
interesting to others than it has to ourselves. 

When or how lawyers were first introduced into 
Virginia, | am not accurately informed. They 
would, however, naturally spring op from the 
people as soon as there was a demand for their 
services. No doubt, too, certain “limbs of the 
law” were early transplanted in our soil from 
England. Bacon was quite fresh from the “ Inns 
of Court,’ when he headed the “ rebellion,” in 


the colony, lawyers had become quite a pestiferous 
set: and in little more than twenty years after the 
establishment of the Assembly, stringent laws were 
enacted against them. From this period, they 
were objects of repeated legislation, alternating 
between severity and favor, restriction and privi- 
lege, or abolishing the profession altogether. 

At first there was very little use for such a class 
inthecolony. According to the Royal Instractions 
accompanying the Charter in 1607, all matters, 
civil and criminal, were to be adjudged by the 
President and Council, except that capital offences 
were to be tried by a jury. The President might 
reprieve a convict, but the King alone could pardon, 
Judicial proceedings were to be “ made and done 
summarily and verbally without writing, until it 
come to the judgment or sentence,” which was to 
be “ briefly and summarily registered into a book to 
be kept for that purpose.” 

Lands were to pass and descend according to 
the laws of England; but as yet, there was no 
separate property in land; and for five years they 
were to “trade together all in one stocke, or di- 
videably, but in two or three stocks at the most.” 
But matters arising even under these regulations, 
might have sometimes called for the intervention of 
counsel ; and probably it was not very long before 
some one was allowed to appear somewhat in that 
character. 

All these regulations were unaltered by the sub- 
sequent charters of 1609 and 1611. But owing to 
the character and situation of the colonists, to 
whom considerable accessions, of none the purest 
materials, were made from time to time, much tur- 
bulence and discontent arose, which called loudly 
for a remedy. Accordingly a very arbitrary mili- 
tary code adopted from the low countries in Eu- 
rope, which had long been in a state of confusion 
and war, was sent over in 1611. by Sir Thomas 
Smith, Treasurer of the London Company. This 
code was impartially and beneficially enforced, by 
Sir Thomas Dale and Sir Thomas Gates ; but with 
a high hand by Capt. Argall. 

The community of goods naturally produced 
idleness and improvidence, and destroyed all indi- 
vidual enterprise ; so that in 1613, when the five 
years had elapsed, Sir Thomas Gates instituted 
separate property and interests among the colonists, 
which gave a new impulse to their exertions. From 
this period there was necessarily a large increase 
of the subjects of litigation, which no doubt con- 
tributed to produce a class of lawyers. Perhaps 
adventurous spirits, like seme of those now in the 
camp in Mexico, not very full of briefs at home, 
had deserted the “ Inns of Court” for the wilds of 
Virginia, and now rejeiced in the opportunity of 
adding a little professional employment to the few 
other resources which the state of the country then 





1676; but many must have preceded him. Cer- 


tain it is, that not thirty years after the settlement of 


opened to them. 
Mr. Bork says, that in 1621, an important change 
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took place in the administration of justice. The 
court held at Jamestown caused great inconve- 
nience to suitors, from the distance at which some 
of the council lived, and the consequent irregulari- 
ty and uncertainty of their attendance ; and four 
regular quarterly terms, of a week each, were now 
instituted at that place. * 

Previous to this, the first Assembly had met in 
1619, though there is some uncertainty as to the 
exact manner in which it was established. As 
early as March, 1623—4, they passed a law crea- 
ting monthly courts, in various places, held by what 
were called Commissioners, “ for the decyding of 
suits and controversies not exceeding the value of 
one hundred pounds of Tobacco, and for punish- 
ing of petty offences.” + 

Thus having the courts, I shall pursue heir his- 
tory no farther, but turn to the lawyers. 

Of course, where civilization had made these ad- 
vances lawyers must have arisen, for ‘* where the 
carcass js, there will the eagles be gathered ;” bnt 
an end is soon put to all conjecture in regard to 
them. It is not improbable that some prior legis- 
Jation was had upon the subject ; but in 1642—3, 
(18th Charles I., when Edward Littleton was 
‘Lord Keeper” of the Great Seal of England ;) 
we have this pungent and stringent law :— 

“ Be it also enacted, for the better regulation of 
attorneys and the great fees exacted by them, that 
it shall not be lawfull for any attorney to plead 
causes on behalfe of another without license or 
permission first had and obtained from the court 
where he pleadeth, Neither shall it be lawfull for 
any attorney to have license from more courts than 
from the quarter court and one county court, and 
that they likewise be sworne in the said courts 
where they are so licensed,” &c. It might be 
well for the profession, were they at least to 
impose upon themselves greater restriction, in the 
number of courts in which they practise. The 
multitude of courts in Virginia, the inadequate sal- 
aries of the jadges, and the number of tribunals 
before which the same counsel appear, tend to de- 
preciate both the bench and bar, without at all ex- 
pediting or promoting the ends of justice. 

The above law also provides, that no attorney 
shall, “either by gift or love, directly or indirectly, 
take a larger fee than 20 lbs. of Tobacco, or its 
value, in the county court, and 50 lbs. in the quar- 
ter court, under the penalty of 500 Ibs. of Tobac- 
co, in the former case; and of 2,000 lbs. in the 
latter, one “‘ moyety” to the king and the other to 
the informer, “‘ whether client, adverse party, or 
any person whatsoever ;” “ And it is further thought 
fitt, that no attorney licensed as aforsaid shall re- 
fuse to be entertayned in any cause as aforesaid, 
provided he be not entertayned by the adverse 
party, uppon forfeiture of 250 Ib. of tobacco in 


* Burk’s Hist. Va. i. 222—3, and 231. 
+ Hening's Stat. at Large, i. 125, and 145, note. 





a countie court, and 1000 |b. of tobaccoe in the 
quarter court, * * * Provided this act nor 
any penalty therein expressed extend to such who 
shall be made special attorneys within the collony, 
or to such who shall have letters of procuration 
out of England.” * 

The provisions of this law partly disclose the 
character of the legal profession at this period. 
In the opinion of the assembly, their extortions 
soon called for a stronger blow; for about three 
years after, (Nov. 1645,) they opened upon them 
the following battery :— 

‘‘ Whereas many troublesome suits are multiplied 
by the unskilfalness and covetousness of attor- 
neys, who have more intended their own profit and 
their inordinate lucre than the good and benefit of 
their clients: Be it therefore enacted, That all 
mercenary attorneys be wholly expelled from such 
office, except such suits as they have already un- 
dertaken, and are now depending, and in case any 
person or persons shall offend contrary to this act, 
to be fined at the discretion of the court.” ¢ This 
law, perhaps, only amused some of those whom it 
so bitterly denounced ; for it would be difficult to 
enforce it. It is not clear whether the punishments, 
of expulsion and being fined at the discretion of 
the court, were both to be inflicted; or whether 
the one was to be in lieu of the other. 

At the same session, the law of 1643, for “li- 
censing attorneys,” was repealed, whilst this, ex- 
pelling the mercenary ones, was kept in full force 
and power. { How the ranks of the profession 
were filled up now, does not appear. Probably 
like those of our medical profession, which any 
one can enter without license or diploma at the 
present time. And some may have come over 
who had been admitted to the bar in England. 

In October, 1646, it was enacted, “ ffor the bet- 
ter prevention of all corruption, partiality and in- 
justice,” that no commissioner, magistrate, clerk or 
other officer should plead in his own court, for any 
person residing in the colony ; § which wholesome 
regulation is in force at this day. 

As if the mercenary attorneys required still more 
signal vengeance, the next year (1647) it was added 
that they should not receive “‘ any recompence, 
directly or indirectly :”’ and no attorneys in private 
causes were allowed ; but if the courts perceived 
that any weak party was likely to lose his cause, 
they were to open the case for him, “ or appoint 
some fit man out of the people to plead the cause, 
and allow him satisfaction requisite. ||” 

So that now the legal profession was abolished 
in all private causes in court, and we can imagine 
the result. Of course the dispositions of men did 


* Hening’s Va, Statutes at Large, i. 275—6. 
+ Hening, i. 302. 


t Hening, i. 313. 
§ Hening, i. 330. 
|| Hening, i, 349. 
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not change and the subjects of controversy did not 
cease ; and the courts must still have been resorted 
to by litigants. Some plead their own causes 
and were necessarily stimulated by self-interest, as 
their counsel would have been; and probably their 
undigested discourses were often no small inflic- 
tion. Many “ weak parties” no doubt soffered the 
loss of clear rights ; the members of the courts find- 
ing that it was not so easy to open their cases for 
them. 

Yet these evils and inconveniences were slow 
in developing themselves, and this very demo- 
cratic system continued for the space of nine years ; 
when in the 7th year of the commonwealth under 
Cromwell, (1656,) it was superseded as follows :— 

“This assembly finding many inconveniences in 
the act prohibiting mercenary attornies, doe therefore 
hereby enact, and be it by these presents enacted, 
that that act, and all other acts against mercenary 
attorneys to bee totally repealed ;” The governor 
and council were to appoint fit and able persons, attor- 
neys, in the quarter courts ; and the commission- 
ers, in the county courts; these attorneys were to 
take a prescribed oath, and if any controversy arose 
with their clients about their fees, the respective 
courts were to decide, “ Provided allwaies that 
those only be called councellors at law, who have 
allreadie been qualified thereunto by the lawes of 
England, and those so qualified to enjoy all the 
privileges those lawes give them.” * 

From this, we perceive that the bar was once 
more put on a separate and honorable footing ; and 
for it, the times of the commonwealth were more 
royal than those of Charles]. had been. But alas! 
for poor human nature ; in less than two years the 
old spirit of extortion and selfishness seems to have 
re-appeared and had again to be exorcised by the 
power of the legislature. In the assembly it was 
first “ Proposed, Whether a regulation, or totall 
ejection of lawyers?” As if in despair of regu- 
lating so mercenary and crafty a set, it was “ Re- 
solved, By the first vote, An ejection.” Here- 
upon, even at that early day, arose a constitutional 
question, and rather strangely, too, started by the 
governor and council, who, their sympathies being 
in favor of the lawyers, replied to the ‘ House’s 
Message,” that they would “ consent to this prop- 
osition so farr ag it shall be agreeable to Magna 
Charta.” Signed by “ Wm. Craisorne, 23 Martii 
1657—(8.)” It was then deliberated whether any 
answer should be returned to this, and an answer be- 
ing resolved on, the House sent word that they had 
considered Magna Charta, and could “ not discov- 
er any prohibition contained therein” of the ejec- 
tion of lawyers; and that the right of legislating 
on the subject had been repeatedly exercised. f 
All which they proceeded to exemplify by the fol- 


lowing act :—‘* Whereas there doth much charge 
and trouble arise by the admittance of attorneys 
and lawyers through pleading of causes thereby to 
maintain suites in lawe, to the greate prejudice 
and charge of the inhabitants of this collony, for 
prevention thereof, be if enacted by the authoritre 
of this present grand assembly, that no person 
shall plead any cause, or give legal advice for a 
fee, or any kind of reward under the penalty of five 
thousand pounds of tobacco for every offence ; and 
because the breakers of the law through their sub- 
tillity could not easily bee discerned,” it was en- 
acted that either plaintiff or defendant might make 
any one who had acted as his counsel, purge him- 
self upon oath. * 

In 1661, it was again enacted that no officer 
should practise law in his own court, except in be- 
half of the poor, or unless he were attorney for 
some non-resident who might call him to an ac- 
count. ¢ 

Absolute free trade in law being thus established, 
“the land had rest” from the offending attorneys 
for the space of twenty-three years. But all the 
evils and inconveniences in legal proceedings were 
not yet eradicated ; for in 1680, (32 Charles II., 
when Heneage Finch, Earl of Nottingham, “ the 
Father of Equity,” was Lord Chancellor of Eng- 
land,) in this game of legislative “see-saw” be- 
tween the people and the lawyers, it was the law- 
yers’ turn to go up again. It was now discovered 
that by ejecting lawyers with fees, a class of busy- 
bodies without sense had been called forth, and the 
following enactment was the consequence :—f{ 

“ Whereas all courts in this country are many 
tymes hindered and troubled in their judiciall pro- 
ceedings by the impertinent discourses of many 
busy and ignorant men who will pretend to assist 
their friend in his business and to cleare the mat- 
ter more plainly to the court, although never de- 
sired or requested thereunto by the person whome 
they pretended to assist, and many tymes to the 
destruction of his cause, and the gieate trouble and 
hindrance of the court; forthe prevention whereof 
in future (here note the style,) Bee it enacted by 
the Kings most excellent Majestie, by and with the 
consent of the generall assembley, and it is hereby 
enacted by the authority aforesaid,” that no per- 
son shall practise as an attorney, without being li- 
censed thereto by the Governor, under the penalty 
of 2000 Ibs. of tobacco, for every offence in the 
general court; and of 600, in the inferior courts : 
For every case in the general court, the fee was 
fixed at 500 Ibs. of tobacco and caske; § and in 
the county courts, at 150 lbs. and caske; which 


* Hening, i. 482—2, 

+ Hening, ii. 81. 

t Hening, ii. 478. 

§ By parity of reasoning, since money has taken the 





* Hening, i. 419. 
+ Hening, i. 495—6. 





place of its old substitute, tobacco, the lawyer should be 
entitled to a purse as a substitute forthe “ caske.” 
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might be claimed without any pre-agreement with 
the client. If any attorney refused to plead a 
cause for these fees, he was to forfeit to the party 
aggrieved the amount of the fee according to the 
court ; but any one “‘ capable” was allowed to plead 
his own cases in any court ; a privilege enjoyed to 
this day, but rarely exercised. If he were indeed 
‘“‘ capable,” he might escape the force of the adage 
that ‘he who pleads his own cause, has a fool for 
his client ;” but how this question of fitness was to 
be decided, we are not informed. Many, the least 
capable, might imagine themselves so, and especi- 
ally after the anti-lawyer system, which had so 
long prevailed and accustomed men to regard them- 
selves and one another as good-enough counsel. 
But in two years, the balance turned and down went 
the lawyers : the above statute was repealed. * 

From this time to 1718, about 36 years, our 
printed “ statutes at large” contain nothing relating 
to lawyers ; but some unimportant regulations then, 
and also in 1727, (lst George II.,) as to fees, &c., 
render it probable that some intermediate legisla- 
tion respecting them has been lost. Passing some 
unimportant items, we find in 1732, a long and 
significant act, “to prevent frivolous and vexatious 
suits; and to regulate attorneys practising in the 
county courts.” Tt 

It charges boldly into the number of unskilfal 
attorneys in the county courts, who have * become 
a great grievance to the country, in respect of their 
neglect and mismanagement of their clients’ cau- 
ses, and other foul! practises ;” and enacts that no 
one shall practise in those courts without a license 
from the governor and council, under a penalty of 
40s. for every case undertaken: License to be ob- 
tained by petition to the governor and council, who 
should refer it to suitable persons to examine the 
eandidate. If qualified, he was then to be licensed; 
but was to subscribe the oath of abjuration and the 
test, and also to take the following remarkable 
oath :— 

* You shall do no falsehood, nor consent to any 
to be done in the court; and if you know of any to 
be dane, you shall give notice thereof to the jus- 
tices of the court, that it may be reformed: You 
shall delay no man for lucre or malice, nor take 
any unreasonable fees: You shall not wittingly or 
willingly sue, or procure to be sued, any false suit, 
nor give aid nor consent to the same, upon pain of 
being disabled to practise as an attorney forever. 
And farthermore, you shall use yourself in the of- 
fice of an attorney within the court according to 
your learning and discretion. So help you God.” 

For violation of duty as laid down in this law, 
the governor and council could suspend an attor- 
ney, or disable him forever ; and the courts could 
make him pay all costs occasioned by his wilful 
neglect. Practitioners ia the general court at the 

* Hening, ii. 498. 

+ Hening, iv. 357—362. 





time of its passage, and counsellers and barristers at 
law were excepted from the operation of the act. 

Some trite provisions in 1734, 36 and 38, which 
come next in order, are omitted. In 1742,so0 much 
of the law of 1732, as applied to regulating attor- 
neys and granting them licenses was repealed, not 
having “ been found to answer the good design and 
intention thereof.” * The same year, lawyers’ 
fees were fixed by law, and a new oath prescribed : 
viz. — 

** You shall not directly or indirectly exact, de- 
mand, or receive, any greater or larger fee or re- 
ward, or other gratuity whatsoever for the services 
by you to be done as an attorney of this court, than 
you are permitted to take by a certain act of As- 
sembly, intituled, an act to prevent lawyers exact- 
ing or receiving exorbitant fees, during the contin- 
vance of the said act. So helpvouGod.” With- 
out taking this oath, no lawyer could practise in 
any court, under a penalty of 500 pounds current 
money. t 

In 1745, the law for regulating attorneys and 
granting them licenses was revived and altered, f 
so that it became the basis of subsequent legisla- 
tion on the subject for many years; and no doubt 
from this period the colonial bar began to assume 
much of that dignity and importance which now 
belong to the profession. The details of the law, 
however, will be reserved until we cone to the 
year 1748, when it was re-enacted with amend- 
ments. In the meantime, nothing of consequence 
took place in reference to our subject. 

The disposition to “ regulate” attorneys still pre- 
vailed, and in 1748, (22d George II.) a lengthy 
statute was passed, containing the following pro- 
visions: Examiners from among the Council and 
lawyers skilled in the law were to be appointed by 
the General Court, who should be sworn to grant 
no license except to persons of undoubted capaci- 
ty, ability, and fitness; and who were to receive 
from every candidate the fee of twenty shillings: 
the candidates were to produce to the examiners a 
certificate of their honesty, probity, and good de- 
meanor, from some inferior court ; and, if qualified, 
to receive a livense under the hands and seals of 
the examiners. If the persons appointed examin- 
ers refused to be sworn, granted a license improp- 
erly, or charged more than the legal fee, each for- 
feited for every such offence one hundred pounds, 
half to the king, for the better support of the co- 
lonial government; the other half to the informer : 
licensed attorneys were to subscribe the oath of 
abjuration and the test, take oath in every court 
in which they practised to demean themselves truly 
and honestly; and if any attempted to plead with- 
out license or without daly qualifying himself in 
eourt, he forfeited five pounds for every cause so 

Hening, v. 171. 
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undertaken: convicts for felony were incapable of 
obtaining license, and should any such obtain a li- 
cense, the general court were to supersede it: the 
same court could also suspend or disable “ without 
the solemnity of a jury” any attorneys who misde- 
meaned themselves: the county courts still to have 
power to fine attorneys for contempt, &c., to bind 
them to good behavior and force them to pay costs 
occasioned by their neglect : * to prevent frivolous 
suits in the general courts, and trifling and vexa- 
tious appeals from the inferior courts,” no attor- 
ney during the time of his practising in the general 


court, could undertake a case in the inferior courts, | 

















with some specified exceptions, under a penalty of are 
twenty pounds, for every such case, though he|cords best with the precise phraseology ? 
might finish his cases then depending; no more) 


than two lawyers to argue on a side, in the gen- 
eral court, except in cases of life and death: this 
act repealing all former acts, to continue in force 
for four years, and to the end of the next session 
thereafter. * 

In 1753, the laws establishing the general court 
were reduced into one; and it was enacted, that if 
an attorney failed to enter an appearance in it, after 
engaging so to do, he should forfeit to the plaintiff 
fifty shillings: ¢ at the same time, this sum was 
fixed as the fee in the general court, to be taxed in 
the bill of costs, if the plaintiff employed counsel ; 
or in lieu of this sum, five hundred pounds of to- 
bacco, at the option of the defendant. t 

The law of 1748 was “ found to answer the ends 
thereby intended,” and when about to expire (1753,) 


was continued for éhree years, and to the end of 


the next session thereafter. And for preventing 
lawyers taking unreasonable and exorbitant fees, 
and for the more equal settlement of the same,” it 
was enacted that counsel in the general court might 
receive, for advice when no suit was brought, £1 
ls. 6d.; for any suit at common law, other than 
those below specified, 50s.; for “all chancery 
suits, or real, mixt, or personal actions, where the 
title or bounds of land shall or may come in ques- 
tion,” £5. County court attorneys, for similar 
services, were to receive 10s., 15s., and 30s. res- 
pectively ; and on a petition for a small debt, 7s. 
6d. Any lawyer for attending a survey in the 
county was to receive, for every day, 1£ Is. 6d. 
The penalty for exceeding these fees was fifty 
pounds, for every instance. § 


This law seems to have worked well again ; and 
when the period limited was about to expire, it was 
again continued, with some amendments, for four 


years, and to the end of the session thereafter. 


The prohibition that lawyers practising in the 
general court should not plead in the inferior courts 
The above tariff of fees was con- 


was removed. 


* Hening, vi. 140—3, 
t Ibid, 331. 

t Ibid, vi. 336. 

§ Hening, vi. 371. 


tinued ; but the penalty for violating it was increas- 
ed to one hundred pounds; and if any lawyer 
brought suit for his fees, he could recover only the 
legal amount notwithstanding any agreement he 
might make with his client to the contrary. This 
quasi anti-law-usury provision may enable us to 
remove an ambiguity in the phraseology of the 
act, which in two places uses the following lan- 
guage: lawyers shall not directly or indirectly, by 
any device whatsoever, take, or demand, “ before 
the suits in which they shall be employed shall be 
finally determined,” any greater fees than those 
specified. * Does this mean, that after the suits 
decided they may take larger fees, which ac- 
Or that 
they shall not receive even their legal fees until 
the services are rendered? ‘The clause in refer- 
ence to the recovery of their fees by suit, seems to 
confirm this Jatter construction, as it denies a legal 
sanction to greater fees than those specified. The 
above phraseology is still preserved in our laws 
regulating fees; but by a recent statute now in op- 
eration, a lawyer is authorized to make special 
contracts for fees with his clients without any limit 
as to the amount ; and most of the fees usually re- 
ceived exceed the legal rates which are taxed in 
the bills of costs. ¢ 

In 1761, (1st George III.,) these regulations 
which were established from 1748, were, with 
a few slight differences, re-enacted in one statute, f 
repealing all others, and to continue in force for 
five years, and from thence to the close of the 
next session. When the general court had super- 
seded any atiorney’s license for misdemeaning him- 
self, they could permit him to resume practice under 
his former license : the restriction as to practising 
in both courts was renewed, except as to barristers 
at law ; and some of the penalties for violating the 
act were increased. 

We have passed by some regulations of the as- 
sembly in regard to taxing lawyers’ fees in certain 
cases, in the bills of costs. In 1765, (the 6th 
George III.,) a more general law was passed on 
this subject. Reciting former laws touching fees 
and the establishing of the general court, and de- 
claring it ‘* unreasonable that the party who pre- 
vails, and recovers in any such action or suit, should 
be subject to the payment of a greater fee to his 
lawyer than he can by law recover of the ad- 
verse party,” it requires the fees already specified 
to be taxed in the hills of costs, “ except against 
executors and administrators, or where the plain- 
tiff may not recover more costs than damages.” § 
At the present day, as above stated, few plaintiffs 
recover as much as they have to pay their law- 
yers, though the legal fees are taxed in the bill of 
costs. 

* Ibid vii —124—5. 

+t Session Acts, 1838. 


t Hening, vii. 397—40]. 
6 Hening, viii. 184—5. 
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The general law “ regulating” attorneys, still 
worked so well, that in 1766, it was continued, un- 
altered, fur three years and one session ; and in 
1769, for the space of seven years and one session 
after. * 

The stirring era of the revolution was now near 
athand. Already were many of the causes in full 
operation, which led the “ delegates and repre- 
sentatives of the several counties and corporations 
of Virginia,” on the 29th of June, 1776, to de- 
clare, that by the numerous acts of misrule, which 
they then enumerated, and which were afterwards 
recited in the celebrated Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, “the government of this country, as for- 
merly exercised under the crown of Great Britain 
was TOTALLY DISSOLVED.” + 

The most solemn interests of a free people for 
several years demanded the attention of the legis- 
lature and the convention. A new system had in 
a great measure to be put in operation, and the old 
also modified to suit new circumstances and emer- 
gencies. 

A convention of the colony was held in Wil- 
liamsburg, the capital, Ist August, 1774; and 
another in “ Richmond town,” in March, July and 
December, 1775. An “Interregnum” of about a 
year took place ; George III. was dethroned in the 
* Ancient Dominion ;” and the colonial government 
dissolved. On the 12th of June, 1776, ** The 
representatives of the good people of Virginia, as- 
sembled in full and free convention,” at Williams- 
burg, issued a Declaration of Rights, ‘ which do 
pertain to them and their posterity, as the basis 
and foundation of government;” and on the 29th 
of June, adopted a * Constitution, or Form or 
Government.” The same day, the first great 
orator of Hanover county was elected the first in- 
dependent governor ; and the first year of the Com- 
MONWEALTH OF VIRGINIA commenced. 

During the Interregnum, the following oath was 
prescribed for every attorney at law, before he 
could practise in any court: ‘1 do solemnly prom- 
ise and swear, that I will be faithful and true to 
the Commonwealth of Virginia, and that I will well 
and truly demean myself in the office of an attor- 
ney at law. So help me God.” } 

Of course, the administration of Justice, civil 
and criminal, was not suspended. An ordinance 
of the convention in May, 1776, recites that, 
“ Wuereas it hath been found indispensably ne- 
cessary to establish government in this colony, in- 
dependent of the crown of Great Britain, or any 
authority derived therefrom, and a plan of such 
government hath been accordingly formed by the 
general convention ; but it will require some time 
to compile a body of laws suited to the circum- 
stances of the country, and it is necessary to pro- 

# Ibid, 198 and 385. 


+ Hening, ix. 117—18. 
t Ibid. 126. 








vide some method of preserving peace and security 
to the community in the mean time ;” and among 
other things, enacts that the common law of Eng- 
land and all her general statutes made in aid thereof, 
prior to the 4th year of the reign of James L., 
together with the acts of the colonial assembly 
then in force, so far as they may consist with the 
ordinances, declarations and resolutions of the 
general convention, shall be in full force, until al- 
tered by the legislature. * 

Nor was the new Constitution silent on the sub- 
ject of courts, &c. In 1777 and °78, there was 
some legislation in reference to attorneys failing to 
enter an appearance, and to taxing their fees in the 
bills of costs;—that of the year °78 reviving and 
continuing the above law so long in force—from 
1748—but with the material alteration of raising 
the fees, and allowing a fee of ten pounds in the 
“high court of chancery.” ¢ 

And then, the statute book seems silent as to at- 
torneys, till 1782, except as to the salary of the 
attorney general, which was fixed successively, at 
£1,200 ; £2,400; 20,000 lbs. of Tobacco, paid for 
quarterly in money, according to the valuation of 
the grand jury, at the preceding term of the gene- 
ral court ; and £300, in specie, per annum. 

In 1782, so much of the act of 1765, specifying 
lawyers’ fees and allowing them to be taxed in the 
bill of costs, as had been repealed by the act of 
1778, on the same subject, was restored ; the chief 
practical effect of which seems to have been to 
reduce the fees. And in the same year, the law of 
1761, * regulating the practice of attorneys,” was 
revived. { 

In 1784, each attorney's license in the inferior 
courts was taxed five pounds; which was altered 
the next session, by taxing an attorney in those 
courts, twenty shillings for every court in which 
he qualified.§ This has been improved upon, in 
very recent years, by an annual tax on all lawyers, 
of a per centage on their receipts, or a commuta- 
tion in gross. 

In 1786, a very vigorous rule of taxation was 
laid down. Before an attorney could appear in 
any court of the commonwealth, for plaintiff or 
defendant in any suit in which a fee might be tax- 
ed among the costs, he had to pay down to the 
clerk one-tenth of the legal fee, which proportion 
was to be paid by every attorney appearing on 
either side: a new tithe-system indeed! The clerk 
was to be responsible for the said tenth part, whe- 
ther he received it or not, and to keep an accurate 
memorandum of all the lawyers on either side. If 
he failed to make the entries, then he was to be 
accountable for what two lawyers would have paid, 


* Hening, ix, 126-7. 

+ Hening, ix., 529. 

t Ibid. .xi, 76 and 183. 
§ Ibid. 378 and 439. 
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unless it was shown that no attorney did appear, * 
&c. Physicians, surgeons and apothecaries were 
also pretty welltaxed. In 1790, the taxes on them 
all were repealed. 

In 1785 and °87, the laws indicate two species 
of neglect not very creditable to those guilty of 
them, viz., suffering suits to be dismissed by their 
negligence, which was to be done at their costs; 
and failing to pay over clients’ money; they were 
now to be compelled to pay in a summary way, on 
motion. ft 

In 1786, it was enacted that no person, but the 
attorney general, should practise as attorney or 
proctor in any court, unless licensed as heretofore 
described, or by three of the judges of the high 
court of chancery, or of the general court, in wri- 
ting ander their hands and seals ; but the candidate | 
must bring them a certificate from the court of the | 
county, in which he had resided for the last twelve | 
months, of his honest demeanor : no one convicted 
of felony to practise law. If the genera! court by | 
their Gwn observation detected any mal-practice, 
or complaint in writing were made to them of any 
sach ma!-practice in any attorney, the accused was 
to be summoned to show cause why an information 
should nat be filed against him; and if on such in- 
formation, he were found guilty, they could sus- 
pead his license or vacate it altogether, in that 
court or any county, city or borough court. The 
high court of chancery and the court of admiralty 
had the same powers in reference to those courts 
respectively. Counsel in the inferior courts were 
not allowed to practise in the higher ones. But 
this restriction was soon after (1787) removed; 
but counsel having appeared for the appellant in 
the court below, were nut to prosecute the appeal. 
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they operated. And on the other hand, a people 
jealous of their rights and impatient of the least ap- 
pearance of extortion, may sometimes have done 
the lawyers injustice. But even supposing all the 
legislative denunciations against them fully merited, 
the spirit which exacted such fair and high-minded 
demeanor from the Bar, must have tended to ele- 
vate its tone and purify its ranks. Till at length 
the Virginia Bar was not unworthy of the Ran- 
dolphs, the Wythes, the Tazewells, the Pendle- 
tons, the Wirts, the Wickhams and the Marshall, 
who have adorned it. 


ee 


APPENDIX. 


Since the above was written, we have found in a MS. 
Book, in Latin and Greek, belonging to the “ Virginia His 
torical Society,” the following sketches of two of our Co- 
lonial lawyers, which are so illustrative of the foregoing 


| paper, that we make no excuse for adding them. The MS- 
| book, in the end of which they appear, contains notes on 


Homer's Iliad, with a translation of many of the Greek 
terms into Latin. The sketches are probably by Sir John 
Randolph, highly distinguished as a lawyer and a scholar. 
He died about 1737 at the age of 44 years, and a handsome 
tablet to his memory is embedded in the walls of the chapel 
of William and Mary College: the inscription upon it has 
already appeared in the Messenger. 


“ Taken from Sr. John's Breviate Book. 


“On the 14th of December 1734 Died suddenly 
of a Fit John Holloway Esqr. after having lan- 
guished about ten months with a sort of Epilepsie 
at certain Times of the Moon, which had much 
impaired his Memory and understanding. He had 
practised in this Court opwards of thirty Years with 
great Reputation for Diligence and Learning: and 





This exception or proviso was probably disregard- 
ed ; for in 1788, it was re-enacted, and a penalty 
of twenty pounds denounced against whomever 
should appear for the same party in both courts, in 
the same cause. f 

Under these regulations slightly altered to this 
day, the profession has moved on for more than 
half a century, drawing to its ranks many bright 
ornaments ; often the brightest of the state and the 
Union. 

Even when the enactments were most severe, 
in the time of the colony, against the avaricious 
and corrupt spirit of attorneys, there were no doubt 
many shining exceptions and lofty exemplars among 
the colonial Bar. Indeed, the existence of such 
laws shows the prevalence of a high standard of 
honorable dealing, and a popular sentiment requi- 
ring strict integrity in professional matters, which 
were well calculated, in the lapse of time, to pro- 
duce the most gratifying effects in those upon whom 


* Hening, xii., 285. 
+ Ibid. 36, 472. 
t Hening, xii., 339, 497, 703. 
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was so much in the good Opinion of the Court, 
that I have upon many Occasions known him pre- 
vail for his Clients against Reasr . and Argu- 
ments much stronger and better than his. His 
Opinions were by most People looked upon as de- 
cisive, and were very frequently acquiesced in by 
both Parties, those against whom he pronounced, 
being discouraged from disputing against so great 
Authority. He practiced with much Artifice and 
Cunning, being thoroughly skilled in Attornyship ; 
But when his Causes came to a Hearing, he rea- 
son'd little was tedious in reading long Reports of 
some Cases, and little Abridgments of others out 
of which he would collect short Aphorisms, and 
obiter sayings of Judgesand rely upon them, without 
regarding the main Point in Question; and arbi- 
trarily affirm or deny a Matter of Law, which had 
ofien too much Weight against the Reason and 
Difference of things. By this Method he gained 
many Causes which always gave him great Joy, 
but was as impatient if he lost one as if it tended 
to a diminution of his Credit. He was blamable 


for one singular Practiee, in Drawing notes for 
special Verdicts; he would state naked Circum- 
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stances of Facts only, and leave it to the Court to 
collect the Matter of Fact ont of them; so that 
upon such Verdicts we have had many tedious 
Debates about what the Fact was: Whereas if 
that had been found positively as it should be there 
would have been no Need of a Special Verdict : 
But against this 1 could never prevail. His great- 
est Excellence was his Diligence and Industry ; 
but for Learning I never thought he had any, nor 
could it be expected he should; He had served a 
Clerkship ; went a youth afterwards into the Army 





offices. One of his greatest Defects was that he 
would always bring his epinion and Friendship to 
agree. But what he wanted in Virtue and Learn- 
ing to recommend him was abundantly supplied by 
fortunate Accidents. He was 14 years Speaker of 
the House of Burgesses and 11 years Public Trea- 
surer; But in those he acted with little Applause 
and less Abilities, tho he was three times chosen 
and once unanimously. His Management of the 
Treasury contributed to his Ruin, and brought him 
to the Grave with much Disgrace. I was always his 





in Ireland in the Beginning of King Wm’s reign ; 
after that betook himself to Business having got to 
be one of the Attorneys of the Marshalsea Court ; 
but not being contented with his income from that, 
turn’d Projector and rained himself ; which brought 
him first into Maryland and afterwards hither. I 
remember one particular Instance which satisfied 
me his knowledge in the Law was not very pro- 
found. An ejectment was brought (whether I was 
at first concerned in it 1 forget,) and upon a Spe- 
cial Verdict the Case was thus. A seised in Fee 
by Deed, gave the Land in Question to B his 
Daughter for Life and after her Death to her Heirs 
forever; she sold to the Deft. and after her Death 
the Plt. B's Heir claiming as a Purchaser in Re- 
mainder brought this Action to recover. When I 
saw this I told the Plt. who was my Client, | could 
not say one word for him; not knowing a more 
certain Rule of Law than this: That where by 
Will or Conveyance any Estate of Freehold is 
given to the Ancestor and by the same Writing 
an Estate is limited to his Heirs; that makes a 
Fee [Heirs] being there a word of Limitation and 
not of Purchase. Yet the Deft. by this Eminent 
Lawyer's advice gave up the Land without Argo- 
ment, upon the Pit's allowing him to remain in 
Possession some short Time longer: when if the 
matter had been brought to a hearing, I would not 
have said one word. However, his reputation was 
such, that he was universally courted, and most 
people thought themselves obliged to him, if he 
would engage their side upon any terms; and he 
really thought so himself. This gave him great 
opportunities of exacting excessive Fees; which 
} have heard he always did, where the Value of 
the thing in Question would allow it : and covered 
great Blemishes in one part of his private Life 
besides many Imperfections of his Mind, which 
any Body might observe who knew any thing of 
him: He was of a haughty, insolent nature; pas- 
sionate and peevish to the last Degree; He had a 
Stiffness in his Carriage which was ridiculous and 
often offensive ; and was an utter Stranger to Hos- 
pitality. He was sincere in his Friendship where 
he professed any,—but not constant, apt to change 
upon small provocations, and to contract new 
Friendships upon very slight Grounds. In which 
he would be very warm and ready to do all good 
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Friend, and had a great deal of Reason to believe 
‘him mine. Yet it was impossible to be blind to so 
|many Imperfections : He died little lamented in the 
69th year of his age.” 


“Tn afew Daies afterwards in London died Wil- 
liam Hopkins Esqr. who had practiced in this Court 
about 12 Years, and in that Time by hard Study, 
and Observation he made a serprizing Progress ; 
became a very ingenious Lawyer and a good 
Pleader; tho’ at his first coming he was raw and 
much despised. But he had a Carelessness in his 
Nature, which preserved him from being discoura- 
_ged, and carried him on till he came to be admired. 
He had a good Foundation in School Learning, 
understood Latin and French well; had a strong 
Memory, a good Judgment; a Quickness that was 
| very visible; and a handsome Person, All mighty 
Advantages. But his manner was awkward, his 
Temper Sower, if it was to be judged by the Ac- 
tion of his Muscles; and was too much given to 
langh at his own Discourses. 

When he had brought himself into good Busi- 
ness, he almost totally neglected it; which I be- 
lieve was owing to a Desire of Dipping into all 
Kinds of Knowledge ; wherein he had a great 
Deal of Vanity, and prevented his Digesting what 
he had, so well as he would have done otherwise. 
He had many good Qualities in his Practice ; was 
moderate in his Fees ; Ingenious and honest ; never 
disputed plain Points, but was a candid fair Arguer. 
Yet he had a failing which brought him to a Quar- 
rel with me. It was an odd Sort of Pride that 
would not suffer him to keep an Equilibrium in his 
own Conceits: He could not see himself admired, 
without thinking it an Injury to him to stand upon 
a level with any other. And therefore tho’ I was 
always his Friend, liad done him many Kindnesses, 
and he himself thought himself obliged to me, He 
came into so ill a Temper, as not to allow me ei- 
ther Learning or Honesty ; which broke our ac- 
quaintance and after that I thought I discovered some 
Seeds of Malice in him. He died in the Flower 
of his Age, and may be justly reckon‘d a Loss to 
this poor Country, which is not like to abound (at 
present at least) in Great Genius’s.” 


| 
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SMOKE. 


’*Tis a morning of beauty, sparkling and bright, 

With the frost on the pane, the breath of the night, 

The glitter on branch, and the glitter on spray, 

The ice-jewel gleams in the sun beam to-day 
From dripping eaves. 


And the curling smoke, with its changeful hue, 
A world of beauty is opening to view ; 
Ah the smoke how graceful its pearly folds, 
How varied the lesson that volume unrolls 

In each misty page! 


How blithesome and free its airy wing flies, 

How radiant the gleam of its thousand dyes, 

And the rich warm glow in its skyey flight, 

Breathing down hope in the darkling night 
Of the sorrowing heart. 


Emblem of peace. glad things thou'rt telling, 
Of the hearts that beneath thy soft wing are dwelling, 
That the fire burns bright on the altar of home, 
And the heart is light and the joyous tone 

Is swelling out. 


Climbing and climbing on up and away, 

Tinted as brightly as blossom in May, 

Up in the sunshine but low in the storm, 

Soaring to light, but lowering thy form, 
When the cloud frowns. 


Image of happiness, scaling the blue dome, 

Higher and high up to its ether home, 

Beautiful vapor, a lesson thou’rt bearing 

To the weary and sad, the lone and despairing 
Bowed to the earth. 


Sayest thou, rise like me, 

High hope and daring free ; 
Bend to the storm, 

When dark o’er thy sky 

Its murky folds lie ; 

Lift up thy form, 

When its shadow is gone, 

And bright rainbows dawn, 

Golden and warm? 


Curling on, wreathing on, soaring on ever, 

Lighter than Fairy that trips o’er the heather, 

Wheeling in downy clouds up to the blue sky, 

Reaching where never the proud bird has dar’d to fly 
Airy and blithesome. 


I would that my spirit as chainless and free 
As thy wing, might soar where the night stars be,— 
When wearied of earth these eyes shall close 
On its scenes, might find a peaceful repose 
In some holier clime. 




































POETRY AND RELIGION. 
No. VI. 


FALSE IMPRESSIONS AS TO THE MORAL INSUBORDI- 
NATION OF POETICAL GENIUS, &c.—saME SUB- 
JECT CONTINUED. 


Let us return to the hypothesis in question. As 
to the necessity of moral aberration supposed to be 
involved in the poetical character, it may be asked, 
does such a necessity originate in the physical, or 
the mental organization of the poet? Not, cer- 
tainly, in the former. For how can a law so pe- 
culiar, be attached to a class so diversified. How 
can a physical tendency so unique and specific, be 
affirmed of that endless variety of feature and form, 
complexion and temperament, displayed in the phy- 
sical constitution of the poetic tribe? Indeed, poets 
conform to no specific law of classification, as to 
their bodily functions. As to those vices, which 
consist in the indulgence of physical appetites, to 
which many poets have been addicted, they are 
by no means peculiar to themselves as a class. 
Others, besides those distinguished for poetic ge- 
nius, are guilty of such grovelling excesses. Nay, 
it will generally be found, that those farthest re- 
moved from such a distiaction—the ignorant, the 
rude, the torpid, these in whom the animal part of 
their nature seems to reign over the mental and 
the spiriteal, are of all others most noted for sub- 
jection to brutal propensities and passions. ‘There 
is nothing consequently in the peculiar physical 
nature of the poet to distinguish it as a necessary 
source of such impurities. 

But vices of this elass mav perhaps be regarded 
as habits, formed in consequence of some unhappy 
state of mind, which seeks relief in opiates admin- 
istered through the bodily senses, to stupify the 
pangs of inward anguish. So that to disorders in- 
herent in the mental constitution may be traced 
these external irregularities of life, as well as those 
vices of temper and disposition, with which they 
are often attended. Does there then exist any 
conceivable necessity in the intellectual nature of 
the poet as the cause of such results’ Here we 
must insist on a distinction between an absolute 
necessity of nature and a peculiar liability to temp- 
tation. Even admitting this peculiar liability to 
exist in the case of the poet, yet the excesses 
which flow from it may be denied to be the inevi- 
table accompaniments of his genius. For with an 
exposure to temptation, there are the means of re- 
sistance, and a neglect of the one will not justify 
a submission to the other. 

But this peculiar liability to temptation itself 
arises from previous defeets of character, which 





Buancne. 


are not the constitutional or necessary ingredients 
of poetical genius. It springs from an antecedent 
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moral perversity, which claims no affinity or con- 
nection with the elements of poetry ; but which, on 
the contrary, whenever constrained into such an 
unnatural association, ensures a tendency to dete- 
rioration and decay. In such cases, the high au- 
thority of religious principle is first rejected, the 
harmonizing influence of Christian faith is discard- 
ed, the charities, the consolations and the hopes, 
which attend a spirit of hamble and fervent piety, 
are forsaken ; and the character of the poet, thus 
rendered destitute both of defence and support ad- 
equate to its position, and left alone to the lower 
motives and restraints of human society, with its 
vivid powers, refined sensibilities and glowing emo- 
tions, will of course be more liable to break be- 
yond such limits, than others who are equally alien 
to the spirit of religion, but who are not distin- 
guished by the same elevation and force of men- 
tal faculties. Exalt the intellectual powers, en- 
large the capacities of the soul, quicken its sensi- 
bilities, intensify its emotions, and etherealize its 
aspirations, and unless controlled by Christian 
principle in the lofty sphere of true virtue, it will 
be perpetually liable to ran wild by the force of its 
impulsive and unbalanced powers. While genu- 
ine religion comprehends al! true virtue and holds 
forth the highest necessity for social order: Yet 
there may be a degree of outward propriety and a 
species of inferior consistency maintained from 
mere selfish and secular motives, where the Joftier 
principle of religious obligation is habitually dis- 
earded. Such virtues, however, are merely nega- 
tive in their character. As the world is, even they 
are nut to be depreciated. Verily they have their 
reward. They secure present quietude and afford 
the opportanity to those who may be impelled by 
noble motives, of ascending, without conflict or in- 
jury, to a purer eleinent. But in such cases an 
exemption from wayward impulses results from a 
partial deprivation of inward life. An avoidance 
of vice is owing to the absence of temptation, and 
not to the ascendency of virtue. The surface of 
life is ealm and smooth, because the current is 
contracted to a pool and covered with ice. In 
many instances a partial compliance with the stand- 
ard of social order is indebted to no higher cause 
than spiritual decrepitude and depression; and 
there may be cases in which the soul has just vigor 
and energy enough to break the bondage of ordi- 
nary influences, without wisdom and purity suffi- 
cient to lead it to the freedom and harmony of a 
higher element. It may disown the sway of Mam- 
mon and dissolve the apathy of stoicism, but fail 
to subject itself to the legitimate control of moral 
principle and religious truth. If such be the posi- 
tion and character of the poet, there will be of course 
with him a peculiar liability to temptation. But 
his position is previously wrong. His character is 
swayed by an antecedent perversion. And it is to 
this perverted and vitiated condition of his moral 
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nature, and not to the original force and tendency 
of genius, that we are to attribute all his way- 
wardness and guilt. 

We are aware, that in making this admission of 
a peculiar liability to temptation in such cases, we 
seemingly give sanction to a prevalent pretext em- 
ployed by depraved pretenders to genius, to vindi- 
cate and encourage their abominable profligacy. 
With such a warrant to foster presumption, many 
ambitious aspirants after literary fame, who hold 
forth no higher claim to such a distinction than 
that displayed in habits of reckless dissipation, are 
enabled to avail themselves of a condition of great- 
ness, which is both cheap and agreeable. There 
is discovered an easy ascent to that eminence, 
‘where Fame’s proud temple shines afar.” Bya 
process, which has the threefold advantage of grat- 
ifying a corrupt taste, soothing a guilty conscience 
and flattering a stupid pride, the man rises in his 
own estimation to the attitude of one endowed with 
superhaman faculties and begins to figure before 
the world in those peculiar eccentricities, which 
are conceived to be appropriate to such a charac- 
ter. If society should prove blind to the imposing 
demonstration, he looks with contempt on its heart- 
less stupidity, and scowls with misanthropic defi- 
ance in return for its envy and malice. Should 
it still remain unimpressed, after these additional 
attestations of his inspired mission, he then la- 
ments the tyranny of circumstances and sighs over 
the mournful fatality of gifted minds, under which 
they are doomed to desolation by their own con- 
vulsive energies ; and, despairing of other meth- 
ods of demonstration, he determines to become a 
martyr of genius, plunges onward to greater ex- 
cesses in pollution, until he falls a wreck of shame 
and guilt, and crowns the proof of his preéminence 
by consummating a career, which had already im- 
pressed the world as both foolish and wicked—a 
career which depravity first instigated, and vanity 
subsequently encouraged under the charm of a fas- 
cinating, but wilful delusion. 

It is trae some highly gifted poets have been the 
victims of such wayward and ruinous propensities. 
And there is no human history which should be tra- 
ced with a more sorrowful sympathy, than the dark 
and downward career of perverted genius. But 
generally the shallow pretenders to the possession of 
superior gifts, who are instigated solely by the im- 
pertinent presumption of diseased vanity, will be 
most liable to such demoralizing tendencies, and most 
prone to seek refuge in the seeming shelter of so 
baseless a pretext for their indulgence. As to the 
latter it is useless to expostulate. And even with the 
former there will be a pertinacity in clinging to so 
flattering a delusion. That it is a delusion, must 
be manifest to all capable of refleetion, and dispo- 
sed to rectitude. Otherwise, moral obligation and 
religious truth, the sources of piety, are opposed to 
beauty and sublimity, the fountains of poetry ; and 
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both being emanations of the Deity, we must sup- 
pose a contrariety in his plans, a discordance in 
his works, to justify us in embracing the one and 
discarding the other. But to be more minute.— 
Let it be considered that the tendency to licen- 
tionsness, which is supposed to exist, is directly 
contrary to the legitimate tendency of the element 
of poetry, and cannot therefore be justly attributed 
to itasasource. It is a physical, brutal, stupifying, 
degrading tendency, manifested, it is true, by some 
eminent poets, but manifested equally by the most 
obtuse and torpid of the race, and manifested in its 
perfection by the beasts that perish. But the ele- 
ments of poetry are refined, ethereal, elevating 
and spiritual. ‘Their legitimate tendency leads the 
soul upward in its aspirations. They cannot, there- 
fore, be justly regarded as the direct causes of a 
tendency so manifestly opposite. Again, let it be 
remembered, that this peculiar liability to tempta- 
tion, which we have admitted conditionally to exist, 
does exist only on condition of a previous defect 
of character, for which the poet is responsible—a 
defect of moral principle, a destitution of religious 
life. This deficiency is radical and essential in 
its nature. It is no mere innocent misfortune, 
which serves to palliate all the consequences which 
flow from its existence. Even under the unalle- 
viated doom of original apostacy, a moral agent 
would be culpable in acting according to those de- 
praved propensities to which our fallen nature is 
heir. But under the provisions and remedies of 
divine mercy, such reckless infatuation is without 
the shadow of an apology. 

There is a proneness to regard the prevalent 
standard of social virtue, as an exclusive test of 
moral integrity—to look no higher as a source of 
obligation and to consider nothing beyond in the 
light of a daty. The spiritual elements of reli- 
gion are ordinarily discarded from our estimate of 
human character, and we regard the visible de- 
portment of man in the relations of society as alone 
amenable to praise or blame. Such a system of 
calculation is admissible, perhaps, when we con- 
sider the incapacity of man as a judge of the in- 
ward motives and purposes of his fellow creatures, 
and the great importance of even the outward as- 
pect of such virtues to the peace and order of so- 
ciety. But it is obvious that the ordinary rela- 
tions of life may, to a certain passable extent, be 
fulfilled in the visible deportment, while the most 
selfish and sordid purposes reign in the heart. 
Moreover, there may bean abstinence from certain 
Vicious excesses secured, as before stated, from an 
inward contraction of soul—a distinction, (not cen- 
surable, of course, as to the form in which it is 
manifested,) which arises solely from a want of 
intellectual and moral capacity for any higher dis- 
tinction. But while such conditions are sufficient 
under the jurisdiction of human law, and should 
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be exercised between man and man in society ; yet 
in the discernment of an enlightened conscience, 
true to its office of self scrutiny, still higher obli- 
gations should be regarded, and the spiritual ele- 
ments of faith and piety should be held essential 
to the production of genuine moral worth and the 
development of a consistent and perfect character. 






At least we are assured that such conditions alone 
will stand the investigation of a higher tribunal, 
when the secret springs of human conduct are un- 
veiled in the light of eternity. Nor is there any 


evasion of such a prospect in the sentiment sung 


by an unhappy poet—so true in itself, and so ten- 
derly consoling to the sincere and suffering— 


—*“ Who made the heart, ’tis He alone 
Decidedly can try us. 

He knows each chord, its various tone— 
Each spring, its various bias.” 


Admit every palliation, which is supposed to be de- 
rived from the natural tone and bias of character, 
from constitutional temperament and tendency, from 
the force of circumstances and the power of temp- 
tation; and at the same time admit that the obli- 
gations of faith and piety are as direct and urgent, 
as those of social virtne—that inward religion is as 
much a duty as external propriety in life; and we 
ask, will any plea, however derived, suffice to ex- 
tenuate the guilt of a radical destitution of reli- 
gious life in the soul? In the case of the poet, the 
force of any argument drawn from the tone and 
bias of character, the endowment of rare gifts and 
faculties, the possession of refined tastes and ethe- 
real aspirations, would only bring to bear upon his 
conscience an increased power of obligation, con- 
straining him toa pious life—for which he is more 
fully equipped and furnished by nature than others— 
to which he is attracted by more congenial tastes 
and tendencies, urged by stronger motives, and im- 
pelled by a deeper sense of duty. If the propen- 
sities of nature are to have any weight in deter- 
mining the measure of personal obligation, and 
modifying our estimate of human character, we 
are forced to the conclusion, that he who is endow- 
ed with the genius of a poet, is of all others most 
strongly bound to be a pious man, and consequently 
most culpable in assuming an opposite character. 
But if the element of true religion secures the 
consistency of social virtue ; and if the wayward- 
ness of poetical character is owing to a primary 
deficiency in this respect; then those consequent 
immoralities, which incur the censure of society, 
cannot be palliated as the necessary appendages of 
genius. If destitute of piety, the poet may be 
more liable to temptations, to reckless abandon- 
ment; but he is more culpable than others fur that 
antecedent destitution, which oecasions such a lia- 
bility. His waywardness is owing, not to qualities 
possessed, but to qualities discarded—not to the 





for the most part satisfy the charitable judgment to 





presence of the elements of poetry, but to the ab- 
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sence of the elements of religion, which exhibit a] insures a distortion of its faculties and a deteriora- 
congenial affinity, and demand an inseparable union. | tion in its tastes. The presiding influence of reli- 
The tame and the torpid may be equally destitute | gion would harmonize the powers of the mind, 
of religious principle, and yet less liable tu exter- | correct its vacillations, and guide its ardent im- 
nal impropriety. While they deserve no greater | pulses aright. The character, thus equipped with 
credit for their abstinence, he can demand no lighter | appropriate armor, (not clogged and crippled with 


condemnation for his excesses. As to the higher | oppressive incumbrance, but “ shielded and helmed 


purposes of existence, both are abortive, although 
from different causes. Both fail to reach the prize 
of immortality, while one lingers listlessly around 
the shores of time, and the other drives madly be- 
fore the tempest, amid vacancy and darkness, to 
meet the doom of shipwreck. A frail pleasure- 
boat may escape the agitation of the waves and the 
fury of the storm, by clinging near the quiet shore; 
but it moulders away in its contracted position, and 
never crosses the mighty deep to anchor on the 
coast of another hemisphere. The nobler vessel, 
built for a deeper element and a more distant voy- 
age, may lose its course. be driven by the tempest 
on quick-sands and rocks, and finally float a dismal 
wreck on the stormy sea. But, if at the outset, 
it was unprovided with helm and compass and an- 
chor—if these indispensable provisions for security 
were recklessly thrown away—shall the final ca- 
tastrophe be charged upon the lofty dimensions of 
the vessel, the wide expanse of its sails, or the 
fury of the wind and tide, which swept it onward 
to its doom? Yea, the poet, destitute of the gui. 
ding and sustaining influences of religion, is swift 
to brave the storms of life. But wherefore? Not) 
because he isa poet ; but because he is not a Chris- 
tian. Withoutthe panoply needful for the contest, 
when he encounters the stern realities of experi- 
ence, it is not surprising if he be wounded and 
conquered. Sensitive, impulsive, and aspiring, the 
very superiority of his nature, which lifts him above 
the tame and sluggish security of ordinary minds, 
renders him exposed to peculiar dangers. The 
energies which nerve his character are prone to 
wayward excess, and the very excellencies which 
adorn it, are liable, under the fatal reaction of dis- 
appointment, to be transformed into bitterness and 
gloom. ‘The unshielded soul, pierced and bleeding 
in the conflict of life, often completes its misery, 
by sinking under the shelter of physical propensi- 
ties, and administering the poison of lust as a balm 
to its wounds. Besides these ruinous propensities 
within, there is an array of adverse external influ- | 
ences, which combine their power in hastening on | 
so dire a catastrophe—the sway of fashion, the 
current of popular prejudice, the force of evil ex- 
ample, and the contagion of corrupt society. But 
all this exposure to danger arises from a primary 
destitution in the charaeter of the poet. This des- 
titation moreover implies, by necessity, a process 
of perversion. The absence of religious qualities 
not only leaves the native elements of poetry na- 





ked and defenceless, under the power of tempta- 
tion, but the very void in the soul, thus occasioned, 


and panoplied in truth,”’) goes forth not only less 
exposed to danger, but also provided with reme- 
dies for every injury experienced in the conflict. 
For while religion prepares the soul for security in 
its earthly career, it exerts a modifying power over 
all external influences. It blunts the shafts of ad- 
versity, sooths the pangs of sorrow, and amid all 
the agitations of this world, sustains the soul in 
tranquillity and peace by the steadfast anchor of a 
heavenly hope. We repeat, it is by a process of 
perversion that the nature of the poet is thus cut 
loose from such a support, and all his peculiar lia- 
bility to vacillating waywardness arises from this 
fatal dislodgment of his spirit from its appropriate 
reliance and refuge. The luxuriant vine, by its 
very structure, demands some object to sustain its 
branches in their vigorous growth. It entwines 
its tendrils around the massive and towering oak ; 
and thus upborne from the earth, it flourishes un- 
harmed amid wariing elements, strong in its de- 
pendence, and beautifal in its security. But let it 
be rudely severed from its support, and trailing 
helplessly in the dust, it is tossed and torn by every 
fitful breeze, and crushed and mangled by every 
passing foot. The worthless weed that shoots 
forth its stiff and meagre stalk from the earth, es- 
capes without injury. The vine suffers, not from 
its luxuriance, bat from its severance from the oak, 
by which it should have been sustained. 

By observing the vices to which poets are most 
liable, it will be seen that they arise from the per- 
version and abuse of qualities, which, if corrected 
and sustained by religious principle, would have 
secured the greatest excellence of character. But 
such a perversion is not necessary to the growth 
and vigor of poetical genius, It is from no native 
tendency in the elements of poetry, that they are 
thrown loose from so salutary a connection, in or- 
der to give scope to their expansive luxuriance. 
The pure and lofty spirit of religion, which lifis 
the soul in its security above surrounding evils, 
does not at the same time impede the growth of 
its higher faculties. Such a supposition is as re- 
pulsive to reason, as it is false to history. Is the 
vigorous vegetation of the vine arrested by its con- 
tact with the tree, around which its tendrils are 
entwined! Js the majestic ship encumbered in its 
motions, by being provided with helm and compass 
and anchor? Does it glide less swiftly or grace- 
fully over the heaving billows, when thus shielded 
against the dangers of the deep? And when the 
dependent spirit of man entwines its confidence 
around the throne of God, and sends up its devout 
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aspirations to Heaven, is its life impaired—are its | 
energies paralyzed? When guided by reason and | 
truth, and sustained by a Christian hope, are the | 
discursive faculties of the soul clogged and encum- 
bered, as they launch forth amid the surrounding 
amplitude of nature and life? Preposterons ab- 
surdity! as well as impious blasphemy, to indulge 
for a moment the thought! No, the genius of the 
poet does not necessarily divest itself of security, 
by the very process of unfulding its charms and 
maturing its powers. It is from no inherent ten- 
dency to poetical perfection, that the mind is thus 
propelled aloof from the centre of truth, and the 
sphere of duty. It is a deteriorating tendency, 
which originates in some foreign quarter, apart 
from the fountains of poetry, and perverts their na- 
tivesympathy, and counteracts their original affinity. 

If then it be admitted, that the exclusion of the 
poet from the influences of religion is not strictly 
attributable to the tendency of his genius; and if 
the subsequent irregularities of his life originate 
in this primary deficiency, then the conclusion is 
inevitable, that the prevalent impression, as to the 
necessary waywardness of the poetical character, 
is false and groundless. Thus we expose the 
touching extenuation, uttered by the poet, from 
whom we have already quoted, in behalf of his 
unhappy irregularities : 


** I saw thy pulses’ madning play, 
Wild send thee pleasure’s devious way, 
Misled by Fancy’s meteor ray, 
By passion driven ; 
And yet the light, that led astray, 
Was light from Heaven.” 


The literal import of this apology, if we apprehend 
aright, amounts to this—Those qualities, which 
constituted him a poet, impelled him to vice. His 
ardent temperament, his brilliant imagination, his 
glowing emotions, were the light from Heaven, 
which led astray. His merit, as a poet, conse- 
quently cancelled his demerit as aman. _ In acer- 
tain sense, all high gifts and faculties may be traced 
tu a heavenly origin, but this is strictly true only 
when regarded in their original purity, as exempt 
from a state of subsequent corruption, which arises 
from an opposite quarter, and springs from an ad- 
mixture with the impure elements of earth. Thus 
natural light may be traced to the sun as its origin. 
But light undergoes a thousand modifications as to 
iis appearance and results, from its combination 
with foreign qualities. From the stormy cloud 
there is emitted a lurid glare, to terrify and con- 
sume. From the putrid vapors of the marsh, 
there is sent forth an ignis fatuus to bewilder the 
gaze. And from the impure and turbid atmos- 
phere above, brilliant meteors are enkindled, to 
dazzle and Jead astray. Ah! the faithful phrase- 


ology of the poet betrays the lurking delusion of 
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leads—a light born of pollution and springing from 
contact with foul and turbid elements. It is ow- 
ing not to the rare gifts of his nature as they came 
originally “a light from heaven,” but to their sub- 
sequent and congenial combination with corruption 
and lust, that the poet is led astray. Such a doom 
is not the native destiny of genius. Such a deso- 
lating career is not its original orbit. Religion 
holds forth its inviting prospects, its purifying and 
restraining influences, its precious consolations and 
immortal hopes. This true light from Heaven 
shines over the darkness of earth, dispels its delu- 
sions and leads the human mind in the line of rec- 
titude to the port of peace. Shall fitful) meteors, 
exploding in a corrupt atmosphere, be responsible 
for all the dire evils of shipwreck, when the stead- 
fast firmament is gemmed over with the guiding 
stars of heaven? Shall impure hallucinations, 
kindled in the diseased imagination of the poet, be 
chargeable for his guilty aberrations, when the di- 
vine precepts and holy influences of religion are 
earelessly disregarded, or blindly rejected? No! 
let the corrupt elements, which kindled the delu- 
sive glare and the wilful blindness which shrouded 
the heavenly light, bear the sole burden of so fatal 
a calamity ! 
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Part First. 


‘“‘ My dear Aileen,” said her mother, “I do not 
wish you to walk this evening; | am too unwell 
to accompany you, and the intense anxiety I shall 
feel in your absence will, I fear, greatly increase 
this dreadful headache,” and she pressed her fin- 
gers to her throbbing temples. 

But Aileen disregarded her mother’s comfort : 
she had all day anticipated an evening walk, and a 
walk she resolved to have. 

She was a very headstrong little Miss, and pretty 
much governed by self-love. 

Was she to blame? No, she was yet in that 
state of negative innocence which belongs to the 
infantile character, and to which no positive blame 
can be attached. ‘The fault belonged to her pa- 
rents. Like the uncultivated vine, she had been 
permitted to fullow the spontaneous bent of her 
own degenerate nature, until the delicate tendrils 
of her mind were warped and overrun by the per- 
nicious growth of passion and wilfulness. 

* Oh, mamma,” she said with an imploring look, 
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“do not Senayoien me ; pues can go oe me, 
and you know she always takes care of me.” 

* You do not always mind Agatha, my dear,” 
answered her mother, * and I suspect you will ex- 
tend your walk too far. You cannot bear much 
fatigue.” 

** [Indeed and indeed, mamma, I will not go a quar- 
ter of an inch beyond the old elm at the foot of the 
mountain, and you always let me go as far as that.” 

Her mother, however, did not consent, 
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this tree ; on she ang be very angry with me if I 
let you go beyond it.” 
*T thought | would make you talk,” said Aileen, 
and she bounded past her like a young fawn. 
Agatha in attempting to pursue her, entangled 
her foot in the root of a tree and fell to the ground ; 
in endeavoring to recover herself, she lost sight of 


her charge, who, discovering the advantage she had 
| gained, 
and Ai-| thicket of hazel bushes and set herself down very 


and being bent on mischief, darted into a 


leen betvok herself to a distant corner of the room, | |complacently to enjoy the chagrin of her perplexed 


Her | 


and there she sat in a very surrowful mood. 


mother became very uneasy and directed a servant | 


waiting- woman. 
She did not, however, enjoy herself long, for in 


to get the.perspective glass and show Aileen the| peeping through the leaves, to see if Agatha had 


pictures. 


**T don’t want to see them,” mumbled Aileen. 


“You cannot walk this evening, my love ; let | 
| will give you a new dress for | 
. ° ‘ ’ . ° | 
it of this pretty blue satin, and Eva will assist you 


Eva get your doll ; 


in making it.” 

** Take that old baby away!” screamed Aileen, 
as Evaapproached her. ‘I wont have it—I want 
to walk, I say.” 

Her mother still objected to her leaving home, 
and several other amusements were offered, but 
all in vain; nothing would do but the walk. At 
Jast, wearied out with her importunities and the 


headache, her misguided mother rang the bell for | 


Agatha, and after giving her many injunctions for 
the safety of the child, permitted them to set out 
on their little excursion. 


Aileen; she had gained her point, and she tripped 


then disturbed the sunny curls on her brow. 


me come; for [ was determined to ery until she 
said yes. I can always tire her out when she has 
that headache.” 

Agatha loved the child—she sighed deeply, but 
remained silent. 

** Agatha!” said Aileen, and she almost jerked 
the servant’s sleeve from her arm, “ why don’t you 
talk? You are in one of your mum, mum humors 
now, and you always are when I want you to talk : 
come, tell me some of your pretty stories,” and she 
pulled her sleeve again. 

Agatha made no reply, and Aileen with a mena- 
cing look, said, *‘ I'll pay you for this, madam; I'll | 


be bound you'll be sorry for this before we get | presence of a stranger. 


home again.” 


. | 

When they reached the Elm, Agatha sat down | 
to rest, and invited her companion to do so also, 
“] intend to go the other 


but she refused to stop. 
side of the mountain,” 





'the light of evening like so many little suns. 
| border of the lake was adorned with a hedge of 


|rose and myrtle bushes, intermingled with vines 
The gloom soon disappeared from the face of | 


} . . . 
| light resembling the adamant in brightness. 
“* Agatha,” said she, * ] knew mamma would let | 


discovered her hiding-place, her eyes rested on a 
large serpent, coiled in an attitude of assault. In 
her alarm and confusion to hurry from a place 
which had caused her so much terror, she emerged 
in an opposite direction; and found herself in a 
small meadow encircled with trees and carpeted 
with long silken grass interspersed with flowers of 
various hues. From the midst of this meadow 
there issued a fountain of clear water, bubbling 
through rocks of alabaster whiteness, meandering 
gently in a limpid stream, forming at the bottom a 
small lake, or pond, the sides of which were stud- 
ded with shells of curious form, and shining peb- 
bles of changing color, glistening and sparkling in 
The 


dipping their long branches in the water beneath, 


as if sporting with the little silver trout which 
across the lawn with buoyant step and heart light | 


and playful as the passing zephyr, which now and | 


played on its surface. ‘The fragrant atmosphere, 
pure and balmy as the breath of spring, emitted a 
Pur- 
ple and golden winged butterflies revelled on the 
sweet petals of the flowers, while the harmonious 
melody of birds added to the enchantment of the 
| scene. 

Aileen forgetting for a few moments her fright, 
stared in mute astonishment at the objects around 
her; she then stepped to the fountain, played with 
the water, and applied some of it to her lips with 
the palm of her hand. She had taken but a few 
sips, when her desolate situation rushed into her 
mind and she began to cry most piteously. 

At this moment her attention was arrested by 
| approaching footsteps, and turning hastily around, 
expecting to see Agatha, she found herself in the 
She involuntarily retreated 
\a few steps and took a survey of the being before 
her. 

She beheld a lady of placid countenance and 
| very light airy figure, habited in a dress of sea- 





| 





she said; ‘I never was | green interwoven with silver; across her shoul- 


there, and maybe [| can find some wild strawber-| ders was thrown an azure scarf of so fine a tex- 


ries.” 
* Indeed you must not, Miss Aileen,” 


|ture it might have been taken for a floating cloud ; 


answered | on lier head she wore a diadem of pearls ; her ear- 
Agatha; ‘‘ you promised your mother to stop at rings and bracelets were composed of gems rich 
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wrought with corals and shells. 

Aileen gazed a short time on the stranger, and 
again cried louder than before. The lady ap- | 
proached sofily and patting her on the cheek, said | 
in a tone of commiseration, ** Why weepest thou, 
sweet one!” 

“Oh, madam! I have left my nurse, and lost 
my way, and know not what to do.” 

““Why did’st thou leave thy nurse t” asked the | 
lady. 

Aileen in her childish manner related the adven- 
tures of the evening. ‘ And oh!” said she clasp- 
ing her little hands, “ what will become of me? 
and my poor mother—she loves me so much.” 

“ Why dost thou think thy mother loves thee ?” 

“Oh, because she humors me so much, and gives 





. ° | 
me every thing I want, and tells me I'm good and 


pretty.” 

“ Thou hast mistaken the nature of true love, 
my child ; thy mother loves thee not, and tells thee 
faise—thou art not good, and hast behaved very 
badly this evening in disobeying thy mother and 
distressing thy nurse: knowest thou not it is an 
unchangeable law, that the pain we wantonly in- 
flict on others will, at some time, recoil with two- 
fold violence on ourselves.” 

* How dare you,” said Aileen, stepping back 
with au undaunted air—and her cheek reddened 
with anger, ~ How dare you say | am bad, and 
and that my mother loves me not—she allows no 
one to tell me that ;—you don't know my mother— 
| never heard her speak of you—you were never 
at our house, aad | don’t even know your name.” 

* Thou hast a bit of curiosity, too,” smilingly 
answered the stranger ; “it belongeth to thy sex. 
Thy mother ought to know me: my name is Fe- 
maqua: T am the fairy who presided at thy birth 
and have ever hovered about thy path.” 

“A fairy!’ cried Aileen, clasping her hands with 
surprise. ‘“ Agatha has told me many stories about 
the fairies: are you the woman who gave Cinde- 
rella the pretty glass slippers.” 

“No, 1 am not; but 1 am the Lady of the Crys- 
tal Spring,—and it is a boon granted to each one 
who tastes of its waters for the first time, to have 
a wish gratified :—thou hast sipped at that foun- 
tain: name thy wish.” 

“And will you, indeed,” said Aileen with an 
incredulous air, “ give me what 1 want?” 

“ Certainly: I would not deceive thee.” 

“Then take me to Agatha—it’s all I want in 
this world.” 

The fairy instantly granted her desire, much to 
the relief of the distressed nurse, who was search- 
ing every nook and corner for the lost child, in a 
state little short of distraction. 
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* Take this,” she said; *‘ the day thou art eigh- 
teen hang it up, and the effect will be onderfal.” 

“Do take this hateful glass, Agatha,” said Ai- 
leen after they parted from the fairy, “ and never 
let me see it again. I despise that woman, and 
want none of her presents.” 

“I think you have little reason to dislike her, 
Miss Aileen. I'm sure she was very kind in bring- 
ing you to me; and but for her you might have 
been this night devoured by beasts, not to say any- 
thing about myself, for I'm very sure | would not 
have gone home without you.” 

“ Agatha, she told me I was bad, and that my 
mother did not love me. She can’t fool me and 
make me believe ¢hat, and besides, | hate any one 
who tells me I do wrong ; and if I did, it was none 
‘of her business.” 

Agatha concealed the mirror; and they hastened 
home, 

As Aileen advanced in years, the evils which 
had been suffered to infect her childhood became 
more and itcore ingrafted into her character. 
Froin beiag a } >tulant, troublesome child, she be- 
came a haughty, tyrannical woman: and the death 
of her mother made her the sole imperious mis- 


tress of her father’s household. 


* * * * 


The celebration of Aileen’s 
leighteenth birth-day engrossed her attention. All 
the gentry around were invited, and great prepa- 
rations were making for a grand féte. 

The day arrived, and all the arts that fashion 
and taste could devise were employed on the occa- 
sion. After snperintending the decoration of her 
/rooms, Aileen retired to her own apartment to pre- 
pare herself for the reception of her guests. She 
‘rang the bell several times for Agatha, but no Aga- 
‘tha appeared ; this threw her into a violent pet, 
and she began the business of the toilette alone. 
She threw off one thing and put on another—yet 
nothing seemed to become her ;—the fact is, her 
features were distorted with passion, and she at last 
seated herself in total despair of gaining that even- 
ing the admiration she so much desired. 

While thas employed, Agatha bolted into the 
room exclaiming, ** La! Miss Aileen, you have 
forgot—this is the very day the fairy told you to 
hang the looking-glass. I have been hunting it 
one hour and found it at last in the very bottom of 
my chist—and I am in such a fidget to see how it 
will be. You know she said the effect would be 
wonderful.” 

“ You would have been better employed helping 
me to dress, than looking for that old fusty glass ; 
I’m sure I thought it was lost long ago: do put it 
down and come to my assistance. We'll try the 
experiment some other time—I’m too perplexed 


Time rolled on. 














Before Femaqua left them, she pulled from her | 
bosom a small mirror confined in a gilded case and 
presented it to Aileen. 


Vout. XITI—79 


now to attend to it.” 
“ But, Miss, this isthe very time she set and no 
other under the canopy will do; any other day 
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might break the charm—and another thing, she'll 
be mad, and these witches have powerful ways : 
I would’nt offend her for the world—she might en- 
chant the house and make yéu sleep a hundred 
years. I've hearn of such things—let me entreat 
you—there’s nv knowing what might turn up.” 

“Agatha, I always disliked that woman, and 
would rather have nothing to do with her or her 
glass.” 

“Dear me,” said Agatha, impatiently ; ‘ who 
knows but she might bring you a coach with silver 
horses, or some other curiosity—do try it.” 


“ [ see plainly,” said Aileen pettishly, “I'll not 
get dressed to day unless I humor you: just hang 
it and then assist me in dressing.” 

“* Merciful Goodness, Miss Aileen, J musn’t hang 
it; why it must be yourself, or she won't do a 
thing ;—like enough she may take us up to the sky 
and show us how they make rainbows and all the 
pretty bright clouds.” 

‘* Pshaw !” ejaculated her mistress, “ you're the 
biggest fool J ever saw. Hand me the mirror, as 
nothing else wil] do.” 

The glass was no sooner suspended to the wall, 
than it began to expand, and finally became so large 
that Aileen could view herself from head to fvot 
on its bright surface. She uttered an exclamation 
of surprise. and lo! the fairy stood before her. 

* Tis well, Aileen,” she said with a complacent 
smile, ‘“ that thou hast complied with my request— 
obedience rarely loses its reward; and I will at 
this time grant you another wish. 

“Will you, or can you give what I so much 
need at this time?” asked Aileen, incredulously 
staring her in the face. 

‘““Twere but an ill requital to doubt my power,” 
replied the fairy ; “ it becometh not the Lady of 
the Crystal Spring to hold vain parlance with sin- 
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mild and lucid as the clear blue sky of evening— 
her hair became luxuriant and glossy— 


“ Part, on her head, in shining ringlets roll'd, 
Part, o’er her shoulders, waved like melied gold ;” 


and there she stood, the personification of loveli- 
ness, transfixed to the spot, triumphantly gazing on 
her own image in the broad face of the Magic 
Mirror.” 

She could scarcely believe her senses, when 
Femaqua gently tapping her on the arm, said, * Ai- 
leen, art thou satisfied ?” 

* Perfectly,” she answered ; “nothing can be 
more beautiful. Oh! Femaqua, why did I doubt 
your power. Grant one more request—make me as 
rich as I ain handsome.” 

“Thou art both foolish and unreasonable,” re- 
plied the fairy; thou hast already enough of this 
world’s goods to satisfy a grateful mind and dost 
ask for more! I cannot find in my heart to give it 
thee: learn to be satisfied, and know that a con- 
tented mind is as the gold of Ophir; nevertheless, 
thy wish shall be gratified at a future day: one of 
the richest monarch’s of the East will hear of thy 
resplendent beauty and solicit thy hand in mar- 
riage. Thou wilt roll in wealth—but mark me! 
Aileen—Happiness will be a stranger to thy bo- 
som.” 

“ My husband will be old and ugly then.” 

“No. He will be young and handsome.” 

* Then I suppose he will treat me ill ?” 

“No, he will gratify thine every want.” 

‘Perhaps I may be diseased ?” 

“ Not so,” replied the fairy, ‘thou wilt enjoy 
the most perfect health.” 

“ What in the name of wonder,” cried Aileen, 
“can disturb me, with all the blessings you prom- 
ise ?” 





ful mortals like thyself—thou mayest be quick, or 
I will leave thee.” 

A crimson flush of anger glowed for a moment 
on the face of Aileen; but for the first time in her 
life she controlled her passion, and very modestly 
requested Femaqua to make her so beautiful that 
none could be more so. 

The fairy inpressively waved her magical wand 
three times around the passive girl; and, as the 
cheering light of day gradually breaks through the 
shadows of night, dispelling in its course every 
vestige of darkness from the face of nature, so 
surely and perceptibly did the soft power of beauty 
steal over the person of Aileen, destroying in its 
progress each trace of ughness and irregularity. 
Her form became symmetry itself. Her features 
settled into perfect regularity—her complexion as- 
sumed a transparent whiteness. A delicate tinge 
which might have graced the wild rose of sum- 
mer. suffused her cheeks—the lustre of her eyes, 
softened by the shade of long silken lashes, beamed 


“Tt cometh of evil to enquire into futurity,” an- 
swered the fairy; ** but be assured I speak truth— 
remember”—here the Lady of the Crystal Spring 
waved her wand emphatically—* no earthly bless- 
ing bringeth true pleasure if misused ;—by an im- 
proper use, our dearest blessings may become cur- 
ses :—howbeit, when thou hast been a wife twelve 
months, if called for I will visit thee again.” 

Aileen turned to reply, but Femaqua was gone, 
and the Magic Mirror had resumed its former size. 


Part Seconp. 


The prediction of the fairy wag verified. Atal- 
bert, a rich and powerful prince, sought and won the 
fair prize for which brave knights and noble cava- 
liers had contended ; and yrand and imposing was 
the retinne which escorted Aileen to the far dis- 














tant empire of her illustrious husband. [lis royal 
palace was magnificent beyond description, and 
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there its proud mistress enjoyed every delight which 
wealth could purchase. 

A year transpired in all the luxury of sensual 
gratification, and the young couple still basked in 
the sun-beams of earthly prosperity. 

The anniversary of their wedding was celebra- 
ted with feasting and merriment. Yet while the 
gay crowd still revelled in the stately halls, Ai- 
leen retired to her chamber, and dismissing her 
attendants with the order that she was not to be 
disturbed, threw herself on a superb couch weary 
and dispirited. The room in which she reclined 
was furnished with all the ornamental taste and 
true magnificence which belongs to oriental style, 
but Aileen heeded not the grandeur by which she 
was surrounded. The air was impregnated with a 
pleasant odor exhaled from the rare exotics and 
aromatic shrubs which adorned the court yard— 
but Aileen enjoyed it not. The sound of music 
fell indistinctly on her ear, but it only added to her 
inquietude. ‘The rich attire and costly urnaments 
which adorned her person, all sparkling in the lus- 
tre lights, seemed but a mockery to the desolation 
which reigned in her bosom. While absorbed in 
gloomy reflections, the words of Femaqua at their 
last interview rushed forcibly on her recollection, 
“ Thou wilt roll in wealth—but Happiness will be a 
stranger to thy bosom.” 

* How truly,” thought she, **has that prophecy 
been fulfilled.” She remembered, tov. the promise 
of the fairy to visit her, if required, twelve months 
after her marriage; and she trembled, she knew 
not why, when she suspended the Magic Mirror to 
the wall. The reflection of her own undiminished 
beanty in its enlarged face somewhat soothed the 
turbulence of her spirit, and for the first time she 
was pleased at beholding—the Lady of the Crys- 
tal Spring. 

“Oh, my friend!” she exclaimed, bursting into 
tears, ** your power is unlimited ; make me happy, 
for I am miserable.” 

“My power is great, Aileen, but thine towards 
thyself is greater,” said Femaqua; “if thon be- 
lievest thon canst obtain true happiness by arbi- 
trary means thou reasonest falsely ; real delight 
exists only in freedom. Were | to force thee into 
a state, which [ would deem the greatest bliss, 
*twould prove thy veriest misery ; but why should 
the wife of Atalbert be unhappy? she whose word 
is but the mandate of his kingdom.” 

** Not all the wealth and power he has conferred 
can satisfy my aspiring mind, when JT know too 
well that he has ceased to love me.” 

“He inconstant, Aileen—sayest thou that of 
Atalbert, the noblest of Princes t’’ 

“Yes, even of Atalbert, and I speak the truth. 
When first we married, he seemed to live but in 
my presence ; but now, although he seeks to hide 
it, I know and feel he cherishes no longer that soft 
and tender passion which once reigned in his bosom ; 
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and instead of loving my companionship, I see it 
gives relief when he can with propriety leave me ; 
and of late he pursues with eagerness those mas- 
culine amusements, of which he knows I cannot 
partake. Besides, Femaqua, when one is loved, 
one knows it ;—coldness too is felt—and there are 
those among the ladies of my court, who can draw 
forth a blander smile from the Prince than his own 
wedded wife. My courtiers and servants pay me 
the most profound attention and are obedient to my 
commands: yet there is a sphere around them 
which convinces me theirs is not a willing service. 
I know I am disliked, and my proud soul disdains 
attentions which are not sincere—my lofty and am- 
bitious heart revolts at service paid by those who 
hateme. My father and my mother and good Aga- 
tha, they loved me—but now, alas! they are no 
more ; and could I have retained Atalbert’s heart, 
it might have filled the void they left behind ;-- 
thus, vain regrets, distrust, and jealousy engender 
thoughts which rankle in my heart and still destroy 
my peace. Oh! Femagqua, all I ask is that you 
will make those around me warm and affectionate. 
You do possess some charm to rule my husband's 
love.” 

“ Thou desirest more than I can bestow,” calmly 
answered the fairy. 


“ Nought but love can answer love and render bliss secure.” 


“Thinkest thou canst retain the affection of oth- 
ers, whilst thou art governed by a principle of 
self-love! I conld not, would not force thy hus- 
band's love--and were it done, *twould make a 
mere machine of thy conjugal partner—for liberty 
is all that makes the man. Love is the spontane- 
ous growth of hearts sincere ;—with proper treat- 
ment and judicious care it may be trained to Heaven. 
But yet. alas! when rudely bended by the hand 
of scorn, or chafed by servitude, or forced to yield, 
it rarely keeps its verdure, but withers, droops and 
dies, so tender is its nature. Know, foolish wo- 
man, wouldst thou be beloved, thou must become 
a form of love thyself.” 

“Is not that a form of love?” asked Aileen, 
proudly pointing to her own beautiful portrait in 
the Magic Mirror.” 

“] grant,” said the fairy that is a resemblance 
of love, but it is only an appearance which will 
quickly pass away : this fair outside, of which thou 
art so very vain,” pressing the tip of her forefinger 
on the snow white brow of Aileen. ‘“ Yes, this 
fair outside of which thou art so vain, is natural, 
and all natural bodies will be decomposed—even 
this fine form must fade and die by the hand of 
Time, and become food for worms ; but there is an 
existence or form within, which will survive ‘the 
wreck of matter.’ This beautifal external is bat 
the covering of the mind, or soul, that dwells within 
it, which is thy real self, and which must five for- 
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ever—symmetrical, or deformed, according to your 
state. Aileen, conldst thou see thyself as thou 
really art, methinks it would convince thee that 
thou art not a form of love, or a form to be be- 
loved.” 

“ The mind, or soul,” replied Aileen, “ has not 
aftorm. I have been taught to believe it is a vola- 
tile sabstance which gives life to mortal bodies, and 
when they decay it becomes ethereal; how, Fe- 
maqua, would we apply shape or size to ether ?” 

“Thy teaching is fallacious,” returned Fema- 
qua, “and flows from mundane light. We call the 
soul immortal, and if it live, it would require a real 
form to make it a distinctive being; but I can con- 
vince thee:—this mirror possesses a quality of which 
thou hast been hitherto ignorant. The plate before 
thee is viewed in natural light and shows the ex- 
ternal only ; but there isa plate behind which beams 
unearthly light, and in it one may behold one’s in- 
terior or lasting character—i/ reflects the image 
of the soul.” 

As she finished speaking, the fairy inverted the 
glass and there emanated from it a light both soft 
and silvery, and yet, so clear and bright that it 
seemed to eclipse the brilliant lamps which illumi- 
nated the chamber of Aileen. and she started with 
dismay ard horror at the very hideous form reflect- 
ed by that light in the Magic Mirror. 

* Look !” said Femaqua, “ that is Aileen as she 
is. Dost call that a form of love ?” 

“* Oh, you cruel woman!” cried Aileen, with the 
keenest anguish depicted in her countenance, “ why, 
oh why did you reveal thaf secret? It has ren- 
dered me more wretched than ever.”’ 

“Tt was revealed for thy benefit, my daughter ; 
evils cannot be removed unless seen, and it is that 
the fiend-like spirit of thy mind may be reformed, 
that this painful disclosure hath been made. The 
Lady of the Crystal Spring inflicts no wound that 
cannot be healed. There is not a defect or defor- 
mity in that dreadful figure, but what corresponds 
to some interior evil by which thou hast been gov- 
erned, and which cannot be changed by thine own 
exertions. ‘That husband of thine is not an ordi- 
nary man—Atalbert, the generous, the noble, and 
the good, possesses a mind too profound to be long 
allured by merely external show. When he mar- 
ried thee, he vainly supposed that fascinating form 
which attracted his attention was the prototype of the 
spirit within. The bland expression of thy face 
deceived him; and he attributed to thee qualities 
fureign to thy nature. Great, very great was his 
disappointment, when he found in thee no conge- 
nial spirit to meet the glow of virtue which warmed 
his heart. His generous natare hath been pained 
and distressed at thy narrow-minded selfishness. 
Thou hast trampled on the sacred principle of con- 
jugal love, by indulging in freaks and tempers which 
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would have wearied an angelic spirit. Thou hast 
counted him as nothing in comparison with thy 
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worshipped self. He infringed not on thy rights 
and thou hast well repaid his liberality by the most 
unreasonable requisitions; thou art ever on some 
scheme of self-love, regardless of his comfort or 
convenience ; thou hast treated his mild counsels 
with scorn and contempt—and so imperious is thy 
disposition, (to use a mortal phrase.) he “ scarcely 
calls his soul his own” since thee he wedded ; for, 
were it possible, thou wouldst command his very 
thoughts, and thus the soft connubial tie has been 
converted to a knot of bondage. Wearied out 
by thy continual chiding, Atalbert now seeks other 
means to divert his mind than thy companionship. 
Know, dear Aileen, thine own most vicious heart 
has been the barrier between Atalbert’s love and 
thine. This barriercan be removed. I have been 
thy guardian spirit from infancy until the present 
day. Closely did I watch the steps of thy child- 
hood, but thy mother’s bad management produced 
around thee such a dense atmosphere of falsehood 
and evil, that it was with difficulty I approached 
near enough to do thee good. I have borne with 
thy manners and indulged thy fancy to gain access 
to thy heart : having succeeded thus far, I counsel 
thee as thou wouldst be happy, to amend the evils 
of thy life. Yet I would not deceive thee—the 
process of this change will be long and painfal ; it 
cannot be performed in a few moments as an ex- 
ternal change can be. No—it will require time, 
patience and forbearance too. Let love of rule 
extend towards thyself, and learn to govern that 
impetuous temper of thine. To others exercise 
the golden rule of doing unto them as thou wouldst 
have them do to thee. Delay not this repentance. 
Oh, Beware! thy own volition is the pivot on 
which tarns thy fate. I leave thee free. Reflect 
deeply on what thou hast seen and heard this night, 
and profit by it. A year from this, if thou art wil- 
ling, I will be with thee again—then this Mirror 
will show what change that time has effected. 
Fare thee well.” 

Aileen attempted to detain her, but she vanish- 
ed. She then turned to view herself once more 
in the Magic Mirror, but it was safely concealed in 
its gilded case. She fell, overpowered, on the 
rich Mosaic floor, transfixed with grief ;—there she 
sat, in her grandeur, and pride, and misery. The 
poorest subject in her kingdom would not have en- 
vied her at that time. She had seen herself for 
the first time, in the light of Trath, and she felt 
that she abhorred herself. It was a fearful sight ; 
yet she did not entirely despair. Hope, that bright 
beacon to the human soul, radiated her mind, and 
she did not resist the appeal of the fairy. She did 
reflect—and her reflections prompted her to action. 
She commenced a combat with her evils with 
all the ardor and sanguineness which marked her 
character, and oftentimes she became victori- 
ous. Her husband roamed abroad no longer for 
amusement and often lingered near her to catch 
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the words of wisdom which flowed from her pleas- 
ant and instructive conversation. He wondered at 
the transformation, but knew not whence it came. 
She governed her household with justice and with 
love, and felt that ¢rue happiness which always 
flows from a consciousness of moral rectitude. 


Anxiously did she await the day which was to 
test her improvement by the Magic Mirror. When 
the day arrived she retired to her chamber and 
drew it from her casket of jewels, esteeming it 
the richest—and regardless of the external plate, 
hung the internal one to view. 


She was so amazed at the change which had 
been effected, that she heeded not the light step of 
the Lady of the Crystal Spring, who, true to her 
word, stood beside her. 


“ Look! Femaqua,” she exclaimed, “ many of 
the deformities have disappeared, and oh! what a 
pretty suit of silken hair has covered the baldness ; 
but I hoped,” she added with a discontented air, 
“that the change would have been perfect—it is 
not as beautiful as is the external.” 

“ Be patient, Aileen,” replied the fairy, ‘ the 
work thou weuldst perform cannot be done in a day, 
nor a year, but rather is the work of a life time. 
Yet persevere—I will be with thee from time to 
time and in the reformation of that once horrid fig- 
ure, we will together watch the progression of wis- 
dom and virtue in the human mind.” 

Femaqua saw Aileen once every year until the 
change was perfected. The last time she visited 
her, they were both highly delighted in finding that 
the interior plate of the Mirror portrayed an image 
much more beautiful than the exterior——for that 
had somewhat faded in the hand of Time; while 
the beautiful portrait on the interior plate was im- 
mortal: the limbs were well proportioned and not 
a blemish marred its lovely face. 


“It is to your patience and forbearance, my 
friend,” said Aileen, “that 1 owe my present un- 
disturbed felicity. Atalbert esteems and loves me ; 
and in my household all is peace and order.” 

The hate that Aileen had previously felt for the 
fairy was changed to intense love, and she felt sad 
when Femaqua told her it was unnecessary for her 
to visit her more. 

The Lady of the Crystal Spring then bade Ai- 
Jeen a final adieu, taking with her the Magic Mir- 
ror, for the uses it might perform to others. 

She left her, not as she first found her, petulant 
and discontented, but one of the Best and happiest 
of women; and often in after life did Aileen bless 


the day she first saw the fairy and the Magic 
Mirror. 


R. R. W. 


Indiana. 











































THE INFANTICIDE. 


Translated from the German of Schiller. 
BY J. G. HOLLAND. 


Hark—the bells are tolling slow and solemn! 
And Time's finger hath the hour proclaimed ! 

Be it so! now let the funeral colamn, 

In God's name, my gentle friends, be framed ! 
Take, oh world! these last, these parting kisses, 
Oh accept these hot tears, falling fast ; 

Sweetly taste, oh world! thy poisoned blisses; 
Heart-corrupter—we are quits at last! 


Sunny joys farewell! exchanged in sadness 
For dark mourning, fading ye depart ! 

Oh farewell, thou rosy time of gladness, 
Which intoxicated girlhood’s heart ! 

Fare ye well, ye dreams of tissue golden. 
Born in Paradise, ye fantasies! 

Ah, they vanished in the germ enfolden, 
Ne’er to bloom upon my gladdened eyes. 


Once my form, the scarlet scarf entwining, 
The pure dress of innocence enclosed ; 

In the tresses of my blonde hair shining, 
Sweet young roses lovingly reposed. 

Woe! the wretched victim of damnation 
Folds the white dress o’er her bosom still ; 
But alas! the scarf hath lost its station ; 
Death’s black bandage doth its office fill ! 


Weep for me, ye who are still untainted ; 

Ye for whom the stainless lily blows ; 

Ye, whom God, with strength sublime, and sainted, 
Hath endowed, to stay Love's tender throes! 
Ah! this heart hath felt but human feeling, 

And for human feeling 1 must die! 

Woe! the false man’s arm around her stealing, 
Lulled to sleep Louisa’s chastity. 


Ah! perhaps that reptile heart now flutters 
Round another, with its fond caress. 

While I seek the dismal grave, it utters 

At her side its am’rous playfulness ;— 

Toys forgetful with his maiden’s tresses, 

And devours the tender kiss she brings, 
When my head upon the death-block presses, 
And my life-blood from my bosom springs ! 


Joseph! Joseph! may my death-chant rolling, 
Follow thee through many distant years ! 

May the church-bell with its gloomy tolling 
Sound with fearful warning in thy ears! 

When Love's whisper on thy ear is falling, 
From some maiden’s lip, with passion warm, 








May that whisper strike a wound appalling, 
Deeply in Delight’s enchanting form! 
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Ah, false man! could not Louisa’s weeping,— 
Woman's shame, and sorrow, make the feel ? 
Nor the babe, upon my losum sleeping— 
That which melts the Tiger’s heart of steel ! 
Proudly fly his sails from Jand retiring, 
Tremblingly I trace them o’er the main ;— 
Now he whispers fondly and admiring, 
Love's false sigh beside the distant Seine ! 


And the babe—Upon the mother’s bosom 
lt reposed, in sweet and golden rest. 

In the beauty of the morning blossom, 
Laughed the little one apon my breast. 
Ah, with fatal loveliness addressed me 
His dear image, in the gentle child; 
Love and furious despair oppressed me, 
‘Tossed my heart with palpitations wild. 


** Woman, where's my father?” Spoke astounding 
The stern language of its sinlessness.— 
“Woman, where thy husband ?” comes resounding 
Through my heart, from every dark recess ! 
Vainly, child, thou wouldst have sought his kindness, 
Which perhaps some dearer children claim ; 
Wouldst have cursed our hour of blissful blindness, 
When the future spoke thy das/ard name! 


In thy mother’s bosom, hell is burning : 
Lonely sits she in the midst of all ; 

To the fount of bliss forever turning, 

Which that look of thine hath changed to gall. 
Ah! with every sound from thee, arises 
Painful memory of past delight, 

And Death’s arrows clothed in soft disguises, 
From thy smiles, transfix my tortured sight. 


Hell—whene’er my eye thy presence misses, 
Hell—whene’er it rests upon thy face ; 

Rods of Eaminedes are thy kisses, 

Which from Aim could every grief erase ! 

From my grave his oaths are thundering round me! 
Oh! his perjury chokes me in despair ! 

Then the Hydra-headed falsehood bound me, 
And the murder, was perfected there ! 


Joseph! Joseph! through thy distant straying, 
May the shadow grim with ghastly arms 

Chase, and grasp thee, those cold arms displaying, 
Haunt thy blissful dreams with dire alarms! 
Throngh the gleaming of the starlight gentle, 
May its look of anguish meet thy eyes! 

May it meet thee in its bloody mantle, 

May it scourge thee back froin Paradise ! 


At my feet it Jay—in death reposing. 
Cold, and staring—soul confused, and sense, 
I beheld its crimson life-blood oozing, 

And my life flowed with the current thence ! 
Ha! already on its fearful mission 

Justice knocks! more fearfully my heart ! 
Joyfully I hasten to perdition, 

And to drown my raging grief depart! 
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Joseph! Mercy’s throne is still in Heaven! ! 
I, a sinner, pardon thee from blame. 

All my wrongs I leave on earth forgiven. — 
Pierce the faggot thou devouring flame !— 
Happy! happy! see his letters glowing ! 
From his oaths the fire now makes him free! 
How his kisses in the flames are glowing ! 
What on earth was once so dear to me! 


Trust not, sisters, girlhood’s precious flower ! 
Never trust man’s oaths, forgot too soon ! 

Beauty was my snare, and in this hour, 

On the scaffold do I curse the boon ! 

Tears? what! tears upon the hangman’s features ? 
Quick—the bandage for my eyes be brought. 
Canst thou not plack lilies—tender creatures ¢ 
Executioner,—nay, tremble not ! 





THE PRICE OF EXCELLENCE. 


Excellence of the highest order is possible to 
man. 

Excellence in literature is acquired by the same 
process as in other liberal pursuits. 

Superlative excellence, literary and moral, may 
be obtained by ourselves, provided we are willing 
to pay the fixed and immutable price. These are 
the general points to which, in this discussion, our 
attention will be directed. 

First, it is possible for any man of ordinary en- 
dowments to obtain the highest order of excellence. 
The disposition to distinguish and the capacity to 
interest ourselves in the true, the beautiful, the 
good, and the yrand, are faculties which are latent 
in every rational being, and are designed to indi- 
cate the choice and conduct of life which is most 
becoming our | ature as moral agents ; and nothing 
is more certain than that the interest we take in 
surrounding objects, is exactly proportioned to the 
degree of cultivation which these faculties have re- 
ceived. It may be our blessing, it may be our bane; 
but for weal or woe, the disposition to soar above 
the finite and the actual exists in every mind, and 
may be employed -for the noblest ends. 


“ Ambition! powerful source of good and ill! 
Thy strength in man, like length of wing in birds, 
When disengaged from earth, with greater ease 
And swifter flight transports us to the skies ; 

By toys entangled, or in guilt bemired, 
It turns a curse.” 


Secondly, excellence in literature is acquired by 
the same process as in other liberal pursuits. In- 
nate force of genius is doubtless the primary re- 
quisite to success ; but with respect to much that 
appears spontaneous, we should apply the observa- 





tion of Sir Joshua Reynolds, “that where such 
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excellence is produced with certainty and constan- 
cy, it cannot be by chance ; for that is not the na- 





emulative pupils, but no master can inspire excel- 
lence, or impart facility to the stupid; the eagle 


ture of chance; but the rules by which men of| can raise only eaglets to the sun. 


extraordinary parts work, are either such as they 


Lucian says, that love is of two kinds, the one 


discover by their own peculiar observation, or of| sensual, the other intellectual. The latter “* was 
such nice texture as not easily to admit handling, | !et down from heaven by a golden chain, not by 
or expressing in words.” Quinctilian quotes Pyth-| fires, or arrows, inflicting the pains of wounds dif- 
agoras as saying, “the theory is nothing without | ficult to cure, but enamoring of its beauty the un- 
the practice.” “And,” says the younger Pliny, | contaminated and pure intellect ; exciting by a dis- 
‘what means have we to retain what has been|creet madness of the soul, as says the tragic poet, 
taught us, if we put it not in practice ?’’ Excel. | those who are near to Jupiter, and who are associ- 
lence in writing is won in the same way asin sculp-| ated with the gods. To this love all is easy, as in 
ture, not so much by what is added as by what is | the case of Demosthenes,—the tonsure, the cave, 
taken away. In practice, this rule will apply just| the mirror, the sword, the conquering of impedi- 
so far as the perfected Apollo is superior to the| ments, the learning at a late period of life the art 
unworked block. No man ever does his best, bat| of gesture, the strengthening his memory, the con- 
by repeated efforts. Michael Angelo was finishing | tempt of tumult, the adding of nights to laborious 


a statue: a friend, returning after a long absence 


,; days. Who is there that knows not how great an 


and finding him still at his work, exclaimed, ‘‘ Have | orator he came forth after these exertions; enrich- 
you been idle since I saw you last?’ ‘ By no| ing his eloquence by thoughts and expressions, es- 
means,” replied the sculptor; “1 have retouched | tablishing the credit of his arguments by the ve- 
this part and polished that; I have softened this| hemence of his feelings, splendid in his copious- 
feature and brought out this muscle; I have given| ness, exquisite in his choice of words and senti- 
more expression to this lip, and more energy to| ments, and inexhaustible in the variety of his fig- 


this limb.”’ ‘ Well, well,” said his friend, **al 
these are trifles.” ‘‘It may be so,” replied An 


|| ures ?” 
-| Ip many instances the sister arts assimilate with 


gelo, * but recollect that trifles make perfection,| each other, and the pictura loguens, and the muta 


and that perfection is no trifle.” 
Let us remember that theoretical knowledge, un 


poesis, are synonymous terms. Take any great 
-|exemplar of excellence, in any department, and 


aided by manual practice, can never insure success | What is his history? Invariably you will find that 


in any valuable art. We should by no means al 


-| he was no mere passive child of nature; no astute 


low that man to be an orator who has the best| automaton of genius; but he patiently, minutely 
thoughts imaginable, and who knows all the rules| observed, profoundly meditated, till rich stores of 
of rhetoric, but who has acquired no ability by | knowledge blended with his fervid sensibilities, and 
practice; and can neither compose nor utter an|at length burst forth in that stupendous power 
excellent discourse. Great excellence is a long| which crowned him at once a monarch in the king- 


* journey ; but it avails nothing to hoard up neces 


-|dom of thought. He won the palm of excellence 


sary provisions, and laboriously to study maps of| and its attendant honors, simply because he was 
the route, if we do not actually begin to travel and| ready to “scorn delights and love laborious days !” 
persevere to the goal. ‘ There is no royal road to| “ As to other points, what God may have determin- 
geometry,” said Napoleon, and the remark has aj ed for me,” said Milton, ‘*] know not; but this I 
wide application. Careful study of principles, a| know, that if he ever instilled an intense love of 
comprehensive knowledge of facts, and familiarity| moral beauty into the breast of any man, he has 
with the best models, are indispensable for sound | instilled it into mine. Ceres, in the fable, pur- 


theories and intelligent practice. 


sued not her daughter with a greater keenness of 


In the creation of all beautiful and valuable things, | inquiry, than I day and night the idea of perfec- 
there are two kinds of facility to be acquired,—that| tion.” From such a mind, developed under such 
of the mind and that of the hand. The first pro-| influences, what might we not expect! 
ceeds from an active temperament, full of fire; the} Raphael, the prince of painters, adopted as his 
second from an accurate knowledge of well-estab-| motto, never to pass a day without a new task for 
lished rules, and skill in their application. The| his skill. Hayden, the most original of musicians, 


possession of the first is indispensable to invention 


;| assiduously fed his imagination with copious stores 


the second is equally necessary to successful exe-| of those ancient and unique airs which abound 
cution ; the height of perfection is attained only| among the primitive people of every land. He 
when both are happily united and diligently applied. | prosecuted his musical studies regularly sixteen or 
The capacity to invent must be native to the soul,| eighteen hours per day. Poussin was the greatest 


the best instruction can never impart it; it is th 
golden branch of Virgil, which no adventurer coul 
discover and bear away, except as he was guide 
by destiny. Good teachers can greatly improv 


e|of the landseape painters of France; when some 
d| one demanded how he had arrived at such perfec- 
d|tion, his reply was, “J have neglected nothing.” 
e Claude Lorrain composed his pictures of various 
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draughts, which he had previously made from diver- 
sified and beautiful scenes in the open air; and Ver- 
net, to win excellence in delineating the swelling 
sea, lashed himself to a mast, and painted in the 
midst of howling storms. The motherof the Grac- 
chi won mature excellence for her sons, by prose- 
euting their discipline from infancy; and Cicero, 
late in life, tells us, that it always had been his 
rule, not to pass a day without the use of his pen 
and the practice of declamation. It is in this way 
only, that a master mind obtains the power of mas- 
terly execution. Great facility in creating what 
is really valuable, is never suddenly acquired ; the 
greater the apparent ease, the more certainly we 
may infer the magnitude of the toil it has cost. 
** Seldom have I written that in a day,” said Cole- 
ridge, “the acquisition or investigation of which 
had not cost me the previous labor of a month.” 

In surveying the world of science, literature and 
art, we shall every where find like causes, produ- 
cing like results. Each successful devotee will be 
frugal, chaste and industrious in all his habits. 
He will be single in his design and untiring in his 
toil. It is through the subjugation of the body to 
the soul, that God has opened a free path to men- 
tal wealth that is valuable and moral,—enterprises 
that are grand. We never see large, beautiful, and 
luscious fruits growing on a tree which stands in 
the shade and is encumbered with thorns. Unity 
of pursuit and freedom from the shackles of vice, 
are essential to success. Intrinsically our object 
must be noble and our devotion to it must be strong. 
When we ardently love our pursuit, exhausting toil 
becomes a source of delight. ‘ And it is a shame- 
fal thing,” said Cicero, “to be weary of inquiry, 
when what we search is excellent.” 

These instances and illustrations are enough to 
show that excellence in literature is acquired by 
the same process as in other liberal pursuits. We 
pass more fully to consider 

The third proposition. Superlative exceilence, 
literary and moral, may be obtained by ourselves, 
provided we are willing to pay the unvarying price 
attached thereto. Human culture is perfected in 
two directions ; in soaring upward, where the mind 
seeks its ideal in the true, the beautiful, and the 
good ; and in excursions outward, where it seeks 
actual worth in the history of all nations, and in 
the moral progress of every master spirit. It isin 
efforts to encircle this vast field of research, that 
the mind is expanded, and a bond of union is form- 
ed between the individual aspirant and every link 
of the chain that binds the sublimities of the uni- 
verse together. He who most reverences those 
lofty forms in which the human and divine are man- 
ifested, and kindles the flames of pure devotion on 
altars sacred to both, will have his whole being im- 
bued with that spirit which garnishes the heavens 
and beautifies the earth. From the remotest re- 
gions and most distant times, like one gathering 








jewels from every continent and sea, he must with 
enthusiastic industry collect the most precious tro- 
phies to adorn the one glorious idol of his heart. 
It is thus that we breathe the breath of heaven and 
win a foretaste of immortality. We grow in men- 
tal stature only while accumulating materials for 
the judgment to digest, and for fancy to combine. 
Before we can achieve any thing valuable, we must 
habituate ourselves ‘‘ deeply to drink in the soul 
of things,” and thus raise to lofiier heights the goal 
of our pursuit, and stretch over a wider domain 
the scope of our thought. 

The candidate for enduring fame will labor un- 
ceasingly and magnanimously to deserve what he 
pants to attain. He will remember that indolence 
is suicidal to success, and that avarice cripples all 
refined desires. Said one of England’s noblest 
sons, ‘‘ Were I to love money, I should lose all 
power of thought; desire of gain deadens the ge- 
nius of mar. I might roll in wealth, and ride in a 
golden chariot, were I to listen to the voice of par- 
simony. My business is not to gather gold, but to 
make glorious shapes, expressing godlike senti- 
ments.” One may be endowed with genius, a rare 
and precious gift; but skill in execution with the 
pen or living voice, must be obtained at the com- 
mon price—study and practice. It is impossible 
to excel in any art, without making its pursuit a 
habit; and it is impossible to secure this without 
infinite efforts adroitly diversified. Arbitrary rules 
are soon learned, but it is only great diligence in 
their use that can render one practically a master 
of them. Michael Angelo, when sixty years old, 
declared that he learned something new every day. 
Long anterior to this great man, the maxim was 
established, that “the gods give every thing to 
labor.” 

When one is truly inspired with a literary spi- 
rit, he will become an apostle of the sublime and 
beautiful, and his calling will render him a hero as 
truly as that of the apostle Paul. Bat the modern 
scholar, like that magnificent man, must go to his 
work with enthasiastic passion and conscious pow- 
er. Great things, in our day, are seldom executed, 
because great toil is seldom employed. But, says 
Johnson, “ excellence in any department can now 
be attained only by the labor of a life-time; it is 
not to be purchased at a lesser price.” This we too 
often forget, and passively await the contributions 
of chance, instead of energetically compelling the 
world and all things therein to pay tribute to our 
toil. If all our wishes for valuable acquisitions 
were but reduced to efforts worthily made, our 
mental resources would accumulate in wonderfal 
profusion. But without earnestness there can never 
be any thing valuable earned. He who would bend 
the bow of Ulysses, must have more than the im- 
becile muscles of a babe. All things great and 
good arrive at perfection by a slow but perpetual 
and sublime process, like the works of God, “ who 
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hardens the ruby in a million years, and works in 
duration, in which Alps and Andes come and go 
like rainbows.” 

Every acquisition in literature, and every tri- 
umph of art, the serenest heights of meditation and 
most exalted degrees of moral improvement, should 
be regarded but as ascending stages in our progress 
to the pinnacle of grandeur we were designed to 
attain. Isolated as we are on this fragment of the 
universe, and encompassed by the boundless and 
mysterious unknown, it is still our prerogative as 
rational creatures, and should be our chief delight, 
to soar in calm sovereignty above mutable and dis- 
tracting scenes, where intellect can be, what its 
possessor has fondly named himself, the god of this 
lower world. In every instance where such at- 
tainments are approximated by the choicest spirits 
of our race, there is realized what John Foster so 
admirably described:—** A character stands before 
us of colossal stature, who presents the lineaments 
and the powers of man in magnitude,—a magni- 
tude which conceals a numerous crowd of man- 
kind undistinguished behind him. He calls suffer- 
ing, discipline; sacrifices, emolument ; and what 
are usually deemed insuperable obstacles, he names 
impediments, and casts them out of the way, or 
vaults over them. His mind seems a focus which 
concentrates into one ardent beam the languid lights 
and fires of ten thousand surrounding minds.” 

It is a mistaken notion to suppose that extensive 
acquisitions are unfavorable to originality. It is 


the law of our mental nature, as of our physical, | 


to appropriate to itself excellencies from without, 
and to subsist by the assimilation of the food we 
devour. Neither the Nile, nor the Rhine. nor the 
Ohio, derives its waters from its own fountains 
only. All great rivers receive auxiliaries as they 
flow, and in the same manner all prolific minds ac- 
cumulate energies in proportion as they advance. 
Every thing beautiful belongs to all who have eyes 
to see it; and all material, from the grossest to the 
most refined, is legitimately his to use who, in the 
crucible of consummate genius, can imbue it with 
original splendor and impart to it a more potent 
use. Noone can acquire a lasting reputation in 
the departments of science, letters, philosophy or 
art, who does not gather honey from every flower 
of the mind. Genius is never smothered under the 
accumulation of trae knowledge; as soon would 
fire be extinguished by the combustibles that feed 
its flames. The highest order of intellect is always 
impelled by aspirations after the infinite, and revels 
in every kingdom of thought as in a congenial 
clime. Homer appears the most original of all 
authors, simply because we have not the means of 
tracing his sources of information. Cicero and 
Virgil were most familiar with all the best produc- 
tions of antiquity, and were themselves most ori- 
ginal among their cotemporaries. Dante, the father 
of modern literature, was ripe in book knowledge ; 
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and so was his great successor, Ariosto. Sir Fran- 
cis Bacon speaks with approbation of the varied 
means employed by the ancient orators to assist 
their invention. The genius of Bacon himself, 
great as he was, would never have made so many 
original observations, had not his mind been dis- 
ciplined by the scrutiny of nature and a compre- 
hensive knowledge of books. The uncultivated 
intellect is a barren soil; a soil which is soon ex- 
hausted, and will produce no valuable crops, unless 
it be continually fertilized and enriched with for- 
eign matter. The daily food of an original mind 
is found in the excellencies which may be culled 
from predecessors of every rank and age. No 
man can become great, but by appropriating strength 
from all sources, as an oak takes in vigor from all 
the elements as it grows. Critical observation and 
diversified reading give freshness and force to su- 
perior mental powers. ‘ What is genius,” asked 
Goethe, “ but the faculty of seizing and turning to 
account every thing that strikes us; of codrdain- 
ing and breathing life into all the materials that 
present themselves; of taking here marble, and 
there brass, and building a lasting monument of 
them ?” 

The elassical reader reanimates antiquity by his 
vigils; and by the aid of a cultivated imagination, 
he contemplates the past and anticipates the future. 
He who strives most to know what others have ori- 
ginated, will be most educated and facile himself to 
invent. His genius becomes more original in pro- 
portion as his acquired resources are copious, as 
the eagle adds vigor to his wing and fire to his eye 
the farther he journeys from his nest, and the near- 
er he approaches the sun. Those who do not read 
extensively the works of others, will seldom pro- 
duce any thing of their own worthy of being read. 
Their mental progress will resemble the navigator 
who puts to sea without charts. Such a candidate 
for fame is like an astronomer who, in order to be 
quite original in his discoveries, refuses to use a 
telescope. A skilful artist, in appropriating a pos- 
ture, will make it his own, by throwing over it the 
charm of graceful fancy and natural elegance. The 
power of combining and abstracting is an inherent 
faculty, but industry mast have furnished the accu- 
rate knowledge of forms and facts, or the most ex- 
alted power of combining and abstracting will! be 
utterly useless. Until memory be stored with 
ideas, no faculty of the mind has the means or oc- 
casion to work; it is with respect to rhetorical 
composition what the painter is without eanvass and 
colors. 

The musician of one note, and the painter of 
one tint, could hardly be expected to produce Han- 
del’s Oratorio of Creation and the pictorial splen- 
dors of the Vatican. This analogy of painting to 
literary composition, is deserving of being minute- 
ly traced. In either department, the devotee should 


overlook no kind of knowledge. He must range 
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deserts and mountains for images; imprint upon 
his mind every tree of the forest, and every flower 
of the valley; observe towering crags of massy 
rock, and the polished domes of splendid cities ; 
he must follow the windings of the rivulet, and lis- 
ten to old ocean's roar; study the vicissitudes of 
the seasons, and watch the changing aspects of the 
clouds ; all nature, savage and civilized, animate 
and inanimate, the plants of the garden, the ani- 
mals of the wood, the minerals of the earth, and 
the motions in heaven, must pass critically before 
his eye and stamp themselves on his mind. What- 
ever is great, or beautiful, or interesting, or dread- 
ful,—whatever thrills the heart, expands the intel- 
lect, or fires,the imagination,—whatever fortifies 
thought, or embellishes fancy, must be analyzed, 
devoured, and incorporated into the stadious soul. 
What in this country we most need is not so much 
genius as application: we want great and heroic 
spirits who will devote themselves, by strenuous 
efforts, to great things, without seeking any other 
reward than their accomplishment. We want men 
of courage, who will dare and do, ready to with- | 





the severest labor does one gain “ winning words 
and heavenly eloquence.” 

A General, long pampered at court, once deman- 
ded of Napoleon, that he would promote him to be 
a marshal of France. “ It is not 1 who make mar- 
shals, but victory,” replied the plebeian architect of 
kingly fortunes. High honors are not rightfally 
conferred, except asthe public recognition of what 
the recipient has previously earned for himself. 
The true scholar must be a man of iron firmness 
and indomitable courage; he must march to men- 
tal conquests, as a martial hero projects the subju- 
gation of a world, with an elevated front, fixed eye, 
fearless of obstacles, and without a doubt of suc- 
cess. He must sacrifice studious days and medi- 
tative nights, the blandishments of fortune, and the 
distraction of social joys, all the resources of health, 
and all that is potent in existence, to this one end ; 
he must attach himself with intrepid firmness, as 
with hooks of steel, to the greatest impediments 
in his-way, and relax neither hand nor foot while 
there remains one throb of muscular strength, or 
energy of will. ‘*Apparelled in celestial light,” 


stand the carpings of envy, and the contempt of he must go forth from conquering to conquer, gath- 
the mean; disinterested enough to trample under | ering the richest spoils from every region, to wreathe 
foot the seductions of ease, and the attractions of round his name a supplementary halo, more honor- 
wealth. We want men largely and magnanimous- ‘able than the gieatest hereditary distinction, and 
ly educated, who shall be brave in the studio and fairer than all the indolent or perverted genius in 





library, as well as in the tented field,—men who| 
from their own abundant resources can rekindle 
the flickering fires of genius, and arrest the perni- | 
cious influence of those who dig the grave of liter- 
ature as of nations. 

Indolence must always succumb to industry. A 
notable illustration of this is furnished in the his-| 
tory of Roman eloquence. Hortensius at one time | 
was supreme in popular estimation, and in point of 
natural genius was perhaps not inferior to his great 
competitor. But it is from a study of Cicero’s 
life, that the most certain means of obtaining uu- 
rivalled excellence may be learned. He felt a’ 
burning thirst for distinction, as an orator, from his | 
earliest boyhood. His favorite recreation was to 
visit all the scenes of public speaking, where he lis- 
tened with avidity to the most eminent orators of 
the age. Constantly was he occupied in reading, 
writing, or profound meditation. Scevola directed 
his studies in jurisprudence; Philo, the Athenian, 
in philosophy ; Molon, of Rhodes, instructed him 
in the rules of oratory; and Diodotus trained him 
in logic; while along with those specific branches 
he gleaned every field of learning, speaking and 
composing by turns, both in Greek and Latin, ae- 
cording as the attendance of his numerous instruc- 
tors required. Every candidate who aspires after 
like honors must pass through a similar process. 
We might as well expect the elasticity of a rope- 
dancer and the muscularity of a gladiator, without 





* grandeur’s most magnificent saloon.” 

Long and persevering must be the struggle. We 
run no worthy race in “ the primrose path of dalli- 
ance,” and therein we win the lofty goal. The 
crown worthy of our pursuit is purer than the gross 


passions of earth, and lies high above its shallows. 


It is a glorious boon and will repay the noblest strife 
to win it. Before the hand of the aspirant is per- 
mitted to grasp the prize, every faculty of the soul 
must be aroused and put upon the most vigorous 
pursuit. According to the Grecian fable the child of 
Jove had to pass through many struggles voluntarily 
assumed, before he was deemed worthy of divine 
honors in the presence of the gods. Noson of earth 
can enter the august circle of exalted worthies, but 
by those labors which exorcise the heart of every 
thing debased, and invigorate the intellect with in- 
fluences the most energetic and pure. 

To insure honorable success, we must adopt Ce- 
sar’s motto, * Think nothing accomplished while 
there remains any thing to be done.” Many years 
ago, a little boy entered the famous school near 
London, at Harrow. He was put into a class much 
beyond his years and attainments, and was chid for 
occupying the low rank from which it seemed im- 
possible forhimto escape. But at length resolving 
to outstrip his associates, he procured the necessary 
aids, and eventually became the best oriental schol- 
ar in Europe. This was Sir William Jones, and 
his history is the common tale of all distinguished 





training, as skill to invent, without practice, and in- 


tellectual power to execute, without toil. Only by 





mien. When Newton was asked how he so far ex- 
celled the majority of mankind, his reply was, that 
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he could not account for it on any other ground 
than that he was able to pay longer and closer at- 
tention to a given subject than most persons cared 
to bestow. Most men fail to make strong impres- 
sions, because they are not habitually governed by 
great designs; they lack that perseverance and 
concentration which are requisite to great and suc- 
cessful enterprises, and, in the absence of efficient 
action, waste a magazine of gun- powder in squibs. 
Let the devotee of exce!lence avoid the adventi- 
tious, and beware of every thing that diverts him 
a moment from his grand design; let him seek to 
be upheld by a heavenly inspiration, and pausing 
not a moment, press on towards the high and holy 
light. 


“For not on downy plumes, nor under shade 
Of canopy reposing, Fame is won: 

Without which, whosoe’er consumes his days, 
Leaveth such vestige of himself on earth 

As smoke in air, or foam upon the wave.” 


To enter upon a profession before the mind is 
prepared by protracted discipline, is to destroy the 
scaffolding before we have raised the edifice; or 
rather it is to employ the material of the founda- 
tion to complete the roof. Patient perseverance is 
the only sure architect of true greatness. The 
most useful genius is heroical application. This 
will improve great talents, or supply their deficien- 
cy. Nothing is impossible to well-directed toil ; 
nothing valuable is obtained without it. We must 
be all a-glow with that “ energetic reason and sha- 
ping mind” which with talismanic power transmutes 
every thing into forms more precious and more 
beautiful than gold,—that aliguid immensum infini- 
tumque, which inspired the early youth of Cicero, 
and, after reducing him to the brink of the grave in 
unremitting study, raised him to the highest point 
of human glory. The mind that in sincere devo- 
tion contemplates excellence, will swell with an in- 
ward and noble pride in its presence, and be as pow- 
erfully affected, as if it had itself produced what it 
admires. Our destiny is eternal progress; and our 
faculties are apptppriately employed only in a per- 
petual ascent. e mind must practise excursions 
more and more extended daily, til! it becomes * free 
of wing as Eden’s garden bird,” and then the gen- 
uine scholar, soars sublimely in those pure regions 
‘where knowledge enormous makes a god of him.” 
Adam Ferguson said truly :—* The lustre which 
man casts around him, like the flame of a meteor, 
shines only while his motion continues; the mo- 
ments of rest and of obscurity are the same.” 

These remarks have a particular bearing on that 
attainment which is most coveted among men—ef- 
fective oratory. Over and above a natural talent 
for eloquence, which no measure of labor can ab- 
solutely supply, the effective orator must arm him- 
self at all points with information that is pertinent 
and adapted to elucidate the topics he is called upon 





to discuss. By preliminary studies, as Cicero has 
said, he must gather “a forest of ideas and il- 
lustrations” which will prompt and sustain the most 
fruitful inspirations, and render one’s discourse rich, 
spontaneous, and copious. If we will but cultivate 
with the same ardor the fields which the ancients 
enriched, we shall attain the primitive fruitfulness 
they employed. That orator can never fail, who 
at any moment is facile to inscribe on paper, or 
through the living voice hurl into the bosom of an 
audience, the treasures he has conquered in solitary 
meditations, and carefully hoarded in the coffers of 
his mind. But before he can do this his tuition 
must be long and active 


“In the marble porch where wisdom was wont to teach 
With Socrates and Tully.” 


Genius, labor, zeal, these are the trinity divine, 
the component attributes of every great master of 
eloquence. Said Quinctilian, ** Let them enjoy their 
persuasion, who think, that to be born, is sufficient 
to make a man an orator; they will pardon our 
labor who think that nothing can arrive at perfec- 
tion, unless when nature is assisted by careful cul- 
tivation.” The judgment pronounced by a still 
greater Roman critic on Piso, may be applied to 
every student in this imperial art who arrests for a 
moment the diligence of his pursait—* as muchas 
he withdrew from application he deducted froin 
glory.” The great Turenne of France began 
his career as a soldier at fourteen ; Bossuet, in the 
funeral oration dedicated to his memory, said, that 
seiges and battles served to exercise his infancy, 
and that his first amusements were victories. Sveh 
is the discipline of every successful competition in 
the more elevated career of which we now speak. 
Too many begin with ardor, but fall into a fatal 
lassitude before the season of harvest arrives. 
They resemble the sluggard, who, too imbecile to 
eradicate noxious plants from the soil, sows but 
reaps not, because he has permitted the good seed 
to be stifled by weeds. 

Another class of men, scarcely more meritorious, 
are like the husbandman who has already gathered a 
rich harvest in bundles on the field, but leaves it 
there to perish rather than reduce it to practical use 
only because he fears a little additional toil. Such 
loiterers in the arena of glorious intellectual gladi- 
atorship, never speak in those accents which re- 
verberate in the heart of nations like thander heard 
remote. Such recreants to themselves, 10 God, 
and to the well being of all mankind never took 
an honored place among the great and good, who 





‘“« Stooped their anointed heads as low as death, 
To plant the Tree of Life, to plant fair Freedom's Tree !” 


Jt is not simply a man’s acquired learning that 
makes him an orator; it is the latent genius of el- 
oquence in his soul that makes him learned, by 
constantly impelling him to look abroad for nour- 
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ishment, and to lav all worlds under contribution 
to feed that which within him cries, like Homer's 
giant quafling from the goblet of Ulysses, 


“ More, give me more !” 


All great legislators, ancient and modern, were 
distinguished as scholars, before they became emi- 
nent as statesmen. Chatham, and Pit, and Fox, 
and Burke, and Brougham, and Peel, and Adams, 
and Webster, and Calhoun, were all remarkable 
for early classical attainments. They laid the 
foundation of their future greatness in the clois- 
ters of the university. If Sheridan and Clay are 
urged as exceptions, Jet it be remembered that only 
one Sheridan was ever heard on the floor of Saint 
Stephens,—only one Clay ever awed the Senate 
with the splendor of his fulminations,—and these 
great masters were not the less admirable in learn- 
ing for being “ with academic laurels unadorned.” 
Since the world began, genius without industry 
has accomplished nothing. No deception can be 
more fatal to the hopes of youth, than the indolent 
self-complacency which trusts to the supposed pos- 
session of superior endowments. Not such were 
“the sons of memory, the great heirs of fame,” 
whose history is brilliant with noble deeds, and 
whose success should prompt and sustain our unti- 
ring toil. 

E. L. M. 

Cincinnati, July, 1847. 





BERTRAND DU GUESCLIN. 
A HISTORICAL BALLAD. 


It was a night of festival in Windsor’s crowded halls, 

For England’s red cross, victor, wav'd o’er Poictier’s dis- 
tant walls, 

And British rank and chivalry and beauty, all had met 

To pay, with homage unrestrain’d, high valor’s mighty debt, 

While chief amid the courtly throng, that form’d a circle 
wide, 

Sat Philippa the lovely, her young son at her side. 


Bright was the scene; for o’er that full and richly-laden 
board, 

A thousand perfum’d tapers floods of purest lustre pour’d ; 

Reflected in unnumber’d rays from many a stee]-clad breast ; 

Playing, like lightning, ’mid the folds of many a jewell’d 
vest ; 

And kindling that ancestral dome, until the eye could trace 

Each quaint device and rude attempt at statuary’s grace. 


Free flow’d the wine-cup ; music rose in glad, triumphant 
swell, 

And every heart responded fast to pleasure’s thoughtless 
spell, 

Saving Sir Bertrand du Guesclin, a knight from Gallia’s 





land, 


Who, as an honor’d captive, sat at Philippa’s right hand, 
Yet with such rigid form and face of melancholy gloom, 
As though that kingly hall, for him, were a sepulchral tomb. 


“ Ah! victory is but empty boast, if this must be the cost,” 

Whisper’d young Edward to the queen, “ far rather had we 
lost 

The fair estate of Poictier’s, than press such needless 
shame 

On yon brave cavalier, whose deeds might swell the lists 
of fame ;” 

And as with animated air, he urg’d some secret suit, 

His pleading tones were musical as breathings of a flute. 


‘Nay! have it as thou wilt, my son! for charity’s sweet 
sake, 

I grant thy generous prayer,” and scarce the loving matron 
spake, 

Than springing forward, with flush’d cheek, and eye, that 
flash’d delight, 

The princely boy bow’d courteously unto the captive knight, 

And cried aloud, “‘ so help me God! however small it be, 

Name but thy ransom, valiant Sir! and thou, at once, art 
free.” 


The statue mov’d ; his hand unclench’d ; the weight of great 
despair 

Pass’d from du Guesclin’s furrow’d brow, like shadow from 
the air; 

And seizing from the festive board, a massive silver cup, 

He pour’d the red wine, till it flash’d in diamond sparkles 
up; 

Then quaffing deep the teeming draught, he said, in accents 
bold, 

‘* A hundred thousand crowns, | pledge to pay in virgin 
gold.” 


‘Nay ! be not thou so rash,” rejoin’d Britannia’s high-bora 
heir, 

And fervent admiration rose above his boding fear ; 

“Think how the chance of ruthless war, thy kingdom hath 
o’erthrown, 

Leaving thee nought but valor’s pearl, that thou canat call 
thine own; 

And count it not mistrust, true knight, if I, thy princely 
host, 

Question how thou canst hope to win thy freedom at such 
cost.” 


Then spoke Sir Bertrand; and higgmien reveal’d right 
proud was he, 

To tell the source of hidden wealth, he pledg’d thus fear- 
lessly ; 

““’T is true, God wills it! that I stand a prisoner here to-day 

Dismantled by a conquering foe of my ancestral sway, 

The stranger dwells within my home ; no more can | defend 

Those ancient towers, beneath whose roof I hop’d my days 
to end : 


“Yet heaven be prais’d! that I may set my ransom still as 
high, 

As when Gaul’s lily banner wav’'d its folds triumphantly ; 

For in my native Bretagne dwell a hundred noble knights, 

Ready to mortgage their last fields, to buy me freedoms 
rights ; 

And e’en if these, by reckless fate, are swept away from 
earth, 

I ask no grace, nor rate myself beneath my real worth. 
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“Why need |? since by woman’s truth, that fail was never 
known, 

I wager there is not in France, from cottage to the throne, 

One female heart, that does not bleed in sorrow for my 
sake, 

Who, since my youth, in their good cause ne’er fail'd a 
lance to break ; 

Yea! the poor spinner at her wheel a double task would 
ply, 

Ere her tried champion should be left, in foreign land, to 
die.” 


“ Strong in thy faith, thou well mayst be,” replied the beau- 
teous Queen, 

“ For gentle spirits ne’er forget their gratitude, I ween; 

And for the love of my poor sex, I pray thee, noble sir! 

Accept this tribute, as a mark of sympathy from her, 

Who, though the consort of thy foe, not longer would detain 

A sword, that for weak woman’s help, was never drawn in 
vain.” 


And loosening from her wounded arm, a jewell'd circlet 
bright, 

Where, diamonds, on a pearl-sown ground, glitter'd like 
stars at night, 

With look and step magnificent, as royalty should wear, 

Yet rife with all that winning grace, that quick dispelleth 
fear, 

The lovely Philippa advane’d amid the courtier band, 

And laid the costly gift within the astonish’d Bertrand’s 
hand. 


“ Lady! I ask no higher fame,” the joyous prisoner cried, 

As low, on bended knee, he sunk, o’erwhelm’d by feeling’s 
tide ; 

“But long as life shall last, I vow, O peerless dame! to 
fight 

As best my heart and strong arm can, for none but woman's 
right!”’ 

And well he kept his knightly troth, for chroniclers declare, 

Bertrand du Guesclin left no stain on his escutcheon fair. 


Mary E. Lee. 
Charleston, S. C. 





THE LATE R. H. WILDE. 


Although the newspaper press of the country 
has already given expression to an affecting sense 





tion had raised him to an exalted position at the 

Bar, where his graceful eloquence gave him a com- 

manding influence. In Mr. Wilde, the literature 

of the South has lost, at once, a votary and an 

ornament. 

Mr. Wilde was born in Baltimore about the year 

1789. In early life he reinoved to Augusta, Geor- 

gia, where he studied the Law and commenced the 

practice. Ina few years after his admission, he 

was made attorney-general for the State and sub- 

sequently, in the fall of 1815, when he had barely 

attained the age required by law, he was elected to 

Congress, as a member of the House of Repre- 

sentatives. Being defeated at the next election, 

he again resumed his profession, but in 1825 he 

was returned and from 1828 to 1835 he continued 
to occupy his seat. The most important chapter 
in his political history, perhaps, was his opposition 
to the Force Bill, which he denounced in an effect- 
ive speech, as the precursor of a civil war. 

In the summer of 1835, Mr. Wilde sailed for 
Europe, where he spent several vears in the pursuit 
of those studies and occupations, to,which his refined 
taste inclined him. On the continent he amassed 

the materiel for his work on the Love, Madness 
and Imprisonment of Tass«, which he published 

soon afier his return to America. It is not, we 
think, generally known, that, during his residence 
in Florence, Mr. Wilde rendered an acceptable 
service to the Fine Arts in rescuing from oblivion 
a correct and authenticated portrait of Dante, ta- 
ken in the full glow of health and in the vigor of 
the great poet’s days. In the Ovtober number of 
the Knickerbocker magazine, for the year 1841, 
Mr. Irving acknowledges this labor of love and 
compares the furor awakened throughout Italy by 
the discovery of this work to the se ‘sation which 
would probably occur in England, should some 
zealous antiquarian dig out from the dusty recesses 
of a building at Stratford a veritable original of 
Shakspeare in his ruff and doublet. The circum- 
stances under which Mr. Wilde found his picture 
were these. Conversing casually with an artist, 
he learned by mere chance that in the life time of 
Dante the pencil of Giotto had traced his features 
on a wall of the Bargello, a building which had 


of the deep public Joss sustained in the death of| formerly been the prison and the palace of the re- 


the gifted Wilde, yet it is eminently proper that 


some tribute should be paid to his memory by a 


magazine whose pages, in times past, have been 
graced by his contributions. He died on the 10th 


day of September, in New Orleans, of that disas- 
trous and malignant fever, which has carried off 
so many of the inhabitants of our great Southern 
Tn the crowded ranks of its victims, 
there was perhaps none other, who united in him- 
self, to so great a degree, the highest qualities of| nal. 


metropolis. 


the head and the heart. 


public. This picture had been suffered to mould 
with the decaying edifice and was then almost ob- 
literated. With his usual energy Mr. Wilde deter- 
mined to make an effort to restore it and soon his 
exertions were crowned with success. 

As a poet, Mr. Wilde was always happy and 
spirited. He rendered into English verse many 
choice excerpts from the Italian, in which he pre- 
served with singular felicity the tone of the origi- 
The most remarkable of his poems were the 


While exhibiting in his|** Ode to Ease,” “ Sonnet to Lord Byron,” “ Na- 


daily walk those virtues and charities which lend a| poleon’s Grave,” and a touching little song, which 


charm to social life, his habits of studious applica- 





is so feeling a specimen of the tenderest melan- 
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To the Evening Star.—Notices of New Works. 
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choly, that, although often published, our readers 
will pardon us for introducing it. 


“STANZAS. 


“ My life is like the summer rose, 
That opens to the morning sky, 

But ere the shades of evening close, 
Is scatter'’d on the ground—to die! 

Yet on that rose’s humble bed 

The sweetest dews of night are shed, 

As if she wept the waste to see— 

But none shall weep a tear for me. 


“ My life is like the autumn leaf 
That trembles inthe moon’s pale ray, 
Its hold is frail—its date is brief, 
Restless and soon to pass away, 
Yet, ere that leaf shall fall and fade, 
The parent tree will mourn its shade, 
The winds bewail the leafless tree, 
But none shall breathe a sigh for me! 


“« My life is like the prints, which feet 
Have left on Tampa’s desert strand; 
Soon as the rising tide shall beat, 
All trace will vanish from the sand; 
Yet, as if, grieving to efface 
All vestige of the human race, 
On that lone shore loud moans the sea, 
But none, alas! shall mourn for me !” 


Ah! many, very many, shall mourn for the gen- 
erous and the gifted! Light lie the turf on the 
ashes of the poet! His most adequate epitaph is 
written in the affectionate remembrance of his 
countrymen and winds and waves shall sing his 
requiem. 


“ Call it not vain. They do not err 
Who say, that when the Poet dies, 

Mute nature mourns her worshipper 
And celebrates his obsequies.” 





TO THE EVENING STAR. 


BY THE REV. RICHARD T. BROWN. 


Thou trembling watcher of the twilight hours, 
I love to see thee with thy holy ray 

Serenely beaming when the darkness lowers 
And draws its curtains round the sleeping day. 


High on thy post within the jewelled sky, 
Thou speakest of immortal, deathless things ; 

How the high soul shall wear an angel’s eye, 
And float throngh ether on untiring wings. 


Thou drawest out my soul with thy pure beams 
From its dark prison-house of sin and pain, 

Up to the world of light, the land of dreams, 
To watch with thee upon the nightly plain. 


Soon as the watch-fire glimmers o’er the hill, 
Aad thy soft rays have kissed my feverish brow, 








I take my post in silence deep and still, 
And breathe to God my grateful prayer and vow. 


Thon hast a voice, sweet teacher of the eve, 
And holy truths thou tellest in mine ear; 

What heavenly lessons dothy pure beams weave, 
If earthly men would but those lessons hear! 


Thou pleadest for the sky! when earth’s day-god 
Hath quenched his orb ’mid thunders long and loud, 
Thou seemest to point with prophet’s golden rod 
To realms of light unsullied by a cloud. 


Bright star! each ray doth pierce my heaving breast, 
And warms its coldest cell with altar-fire, 

Until I burn to be a spirit blest, 
And hear the angels say, come, come up higher ! 








Notices of New orks. 


ADDRESS 


Before the Alumni Association of the University of North 
Carolina, delivered in Girard Hall, June 2nd, 1847, (the 
evening preceding Commencement day,) by Hon. John Y. 
Mason, L.L. D. Washington. J. & C. S. Gideon. pp. 24. 


This is a composition which we earnestly recommend to 
the attentive perusal of every reader in America, particu- 
larly among its youth. It is an able and most eloquent ex- 
position of the happiness, dignity, and power conferred apon 
us as a people and a nation by the wisdom of our fathers 
in the foundation and adoption of our present republican 
system andinstitutions. It is calculated to excite the pride, 
nerve the resolution and cheer the heart of every lover of 
republicanism and believer in that glorious doctrine—Man’s 
advance towards perfection and his capability of self-gov- 
ernment. The English Tourist and the English Journalist 
may berate, belittle and belie us, but a few statistics taken 
from this speech of Mr. Mason will set the boldest of them 
at naught, and restore to us all our hope and confidence. 

We would be glad, did our time and space permit, to an- 
alyze and comment upon this beautiful Address and make 
copious extracts from its glowing pages, but as it is, we can 
only, like Robin Hood, add our halloo when we see so truly 
aimed a shaft, or so well stricken a blow.” 

We assert, without fear of contradiction, that Americans 
are peculiarly a thinking people. Mr. Mason attributes 
this, and with reason, to the workings of our Republican 
system. 


““He, (the American citizen,) wields the power of the 
elective franchise, and determines by his vote the choice 
alike of measures and of men; not only who shall rule him, 
but what shall rule him; he sits in the jury box, and the 
fortune, the fame, nay the very life of his neighbor, rests 
upon his decision ; he is called as a witness, and is sworn 
to give true testimony on questions involving the deepest 
interests and the most important results ; or, by the suffra- 
ges of his fellow citizens, he is clothed with still greater 
trusts, and assumes responsibilities which belong only to 
the highest stations in the gift of the people.”—p. 15. 


The plain man amongst us early learns his importance in 
apolitical pointof view. He has leisure, in this prosperous 
country, to attend public meetings. He hears the argu- 
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ments and reasoning on both sides of a question of the 
more able and educated leaders of party. He reads them 
in the newspapers—he talks them over with his neighbors— 
he reflects upon them, and he delivers his vote upon men 
and measures with an enlightened judgment and a clear 
insight into his own and his country’s interests. His pow- 
ers of thought are thus exercised and improved and hence 
it is that the sagacity, the caution, the power of resource 
and the fertility of invention of the Yankee have become 
a “bye word among the nations.” To nothing else than 
this working of our system of government, and great diffu- 
sion of education, can the unexampled progress of this na 
tion be attributed. 

In the composition of this address, Mr. Mason has ex- 
hibited a rare combination of talents. He has been from 
his youth up eminently a man of action; the harness has 
been seldom laid aside ; early engaged in the * discords of 
professional strife, the hard competitions of business,” the 
fierce and engrossing struggle for political supremacy, and 
the labors of legislation. Then came the honors and du- 
ties of the bench in his native State, the administration of 
the Navy Department, the high law office of the govern- 
ment, and finally the heart of the Navy swelled with joy to 
welcome him buck again to that station where he had won 
so much admiration and regard by the vigor of his admin- 
istration, the justice of his decisions, the kindness of his 
heart and the amenities of his manner. 

We say that he has exhibited a rare combination of gifts, 
for we think it remarkable that a man who has been thus 
engaged all his life long in these active and engrossing pur- 
suits, should have shown, as he has done in this address, 
the far-sightedness of the thoughtfui philosopher combined 
with the grace and elegance of the accomplished scholar. 
It abounds with rich classical allusion and graceful and 
happy quotation, and we would have given much to have 
heard his soft and most musical voice pronouncing in the 
nalls of his Alma Mater, and to the listening youth, who 


nurtured in the same Jap, were to succeed him in the great 


business of life, the following concluding sentences of the 
address— 


“Living under tie only free government on earth, upon 
us are concentrated the dearest political hopes of man. 
Wherever glitters the crown of despotism, or faintly throbs 


the heart of freedom—wherever toil goes unrewarded, or 


human right is crushed beneath oppression—from patriots 
of all climes, and the oppressed of every land—come blend- 
ed to our ears voices alike of warning and entreaty; all 
invoking us to be faithful to our holy trust and to preserve 
it sacredly for the civil redemption of the world. The 
voices of the past come mingled with the voices of the 


present, and amid the graves of fallen empires, and the 


splendid ruins of departed greatness, we gather anew the 


how he felt the pulse of the beautiful grisette, ‘ who showed 
him the way to the Opera Comaque, and talked with poor 
Maria by the poplar, near Mouline.’ This Mr. Jk. Marvel, 
as he is pleased to denominate himself, is somewhat like 
Sterne—alike with a difference as Charles Lamb says. He 
seems to us, (who believe inthe * hereditary transmission,” 
&c.,) what a descendant of Sterne would be in these days ; 
possessing some of his grandfather's qualities, but wanting 
some and having others that did not belong to him ; with all 
his characteristic altered by these modern times, and af- 
fected by modern literature. He has a great deal of the 
peculiar humor of Sterne, but more subdued ; he has much 
of his imaginative tenderness, but is more romantic ; while 
he wants his deep pathos ; and although he is a close obser- 
ver of individualities, never shows that strong, keen intel- 
lect, which is continually flashing like steel through the va- 
garies of the Englishman. It is decidedly the most agree- 
able book of the season,—and it will be read when the sea- 
son 1s over, too. The author’s mind is peculiarly healthy 
aud fresh; and those who have been irritated and fevered 
by the reading of such books as Martin the Foundling, or 
the Count of Monte Christo, (intellectual gin drinking,) 
will find this a most soothing, as well as a most delightful 
book. It produces tkat same pleasant and dreamy feeling, 
which a lonely ride in a clear evening of this sweet season 
creates. A great deal of useful information is to be obtained 
from this book,—information that sticks. He gives mental 
daguerreotypes of the Cafes and Maisons Garnies of Paris, 
and of Hungarian peasants and inns. Nor isthe “ Pipe 
with the Dutchman” inferior to the first part. From this 
portion we take the following extract, which may serve as 
an example of the descriptive style of this author : 

“ Little yards were before the houses and stocked with 
all sorts of flowers arranged in all sorts of forms, and so 
clean—walks, beds, and flowers—that I am sure a passing 
sparrow could not have trimmed his feathers in the plat 
without bringing out a toddling Dutch wife with her broom. 
The fences were absolutely polished with pains ; and the 
hedges were clipped, not with shears, but with scissors. 
Now and then, faces would peep out of the windows, but 
in general, the curtains were close drawn. We saw no 
men, but one or two old gardeners and half a dozen paint- 
ers. Girls we met, who would pass a word to my enter- 
tainer and a glance to me, and a low courtesy, and would 
chuckle the baby under the chin and glance again. But 
they were not better dressed nor prettier than the rest of 
the world, besides having a great deal shorter waists and lar- 
ger ankles. They looked happy, and healthy, and home- 
like. 

“Little boys were rolling home from school—rolling I 
mean as a seamen rolls—with their short legs and fat bodies 
and phlegmaiic faces. Two of them were throwing off 
hook and bait into the canal from under the trees ; and good 








soleinn lesson of individual duty. Let us receive it with 
submission, and reverence, and awe ; and let it increase 
the warmth of our patriotism, the earnestness of our virtue, 
and the devotedness of our toil. If we would discharge 
aright the duty which we owe to our country and mankind, 
let us begin by discharging aright the duty which we to 
ourselves. 


fishers I dare say they made, for never a word did they 
speak ; and I almost fancied that if I had stepped quietly 
up and kicked one of them into the canal, the other would 
have quietly pulled in his line—taken off his bait—put all 
in his pocket, and toddled off in true Dutch style to tell his 
Dutch mamma.” 


“‘ This above all; to thine own self be true, 
And it must follow, as the night the day, 
Thou canst not then be false to any man.’” 


We are indebted to our obliging friends, Messrs. Drinker 
& Morris, for transmitting us the following new works : 


Louis the Fourteenth, or the Court of France in the Seven- 
teenth Century. By Miss Pardoe. Part 5. 


Fresh Gleanings, or a New Sheaf from the Old Fields of 
Continental Europe. By Ik. Marvel. 

This is the sweetest of “sentimental Journeys” since 
that in which we read how Sterne travelled from Calais in 
the chaise with the lady whose “ face of about twenty-six— 
of a clear transparent brown,” is so well known to us all ; 


This part is quite equal in point of exquisite embellish- 
ment and typography to any of its predecessors and does 
infinite credit to the taste and enterprise of Harper & 
Brothers. 





They have also just published, 
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A Simple Story, by Mrs. Inchbald, being No. 102 of 
their “ Library of Select Novels.” 











































Part 7 of the cheap serial edition of Thier’s History of 
the Consulate and the Empire, from the press of Carey & 
Hart. 


No. 28 of the Harpers’ Pictorial History of England, | 
which has been so highly and justly commended for its il- 
lustrations and subject matter. 





Tam's Fortnight Ramble and other poems. By Thomas 
Mackellar, author of * Droppings fromthe Heart.” Phil- 
adelphia, Published by Carey & Hart. 1847. pp. 216, 
12 mo. 


This little volume comes from the pen of a gentleman, 
who has long since been registered among the poets, but | 
we fear there is not much in his present effusion to en- 
hance his Parnassian reputation. With here and there a 
passage of beauty or a gem of thought, there are many pu- 
erilities and affectations, which strike usas unworthy of Mr. 
Mackellar. There has evidently been little labor bestowed 
upon the manner of the poems and the author’s muse has 
certainly no faculty of description. In his visit to Green- 
wood Cemetery, the sweetest spot that affection ever se- 
lected for the burial of the dead, the verse falls far below 
the theme and we are entertained with truisms and trite 
reflections, unrelieved by any felicities of expression or 
any touches of genuine pathos. The most simple and 
graceful of the smaller poems, we think, is the short one, at 
the end of the fifth Canto, of the Watchman’s cry of the 
Hours. It must be said in Mr. Mackellar’s praise that his 
verse runs trippingly and breathes a spirit of wholesome 
ethics and serene philosophy. 





The Public Men of the Revolution, Gc. Ina series of let- 
ters bythe late Hon. Wm. Sullivan, L.L. D., with a Bi- 
ograpical sketch of the author, and additional notes and 
references by his sou, John T. S. Sullivan. Philadel- 
phia. Carey & Hart. 1847. 

It would be doing injustice to author, editor and publish- 
. er to attempt any lengthy notice of this work, after dipping 
so slightly, as we have done, into its pages. We can only 
say that it is a well printed octavo, with a handsome por- 
trait of the author facing its title page, and that i! contains 
many historical and biographical sketches of Revolution- 
ary men, colored doubtless by party prejudices, but graphic 
and drawn with a skilful pen. The portraitures embrace 
nearly all the worthies who flourished in the early days of 
the Republic. Without venturing at this time to say how 
far they are faithful and correct, we predict that this work 
will make a sensation in the reading world. 





A new edition of Livy with Engiish notes, by Professor 
Lincoln, of Brown University, from the press of D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. 

The late hour at which these volumes were received, 
must be our apology for this summary acknowledgment of 
them. Some of them well merit an extended notice and 
at some future time we may recur to them again. 





TO THE PUBLIC. 
THE SOUTHERN LITERARY MESSENGER. 
An arrangement with Mr. B. B. Minor, by whieh I have 


become the proprietor of the ** Southern and Western Lit- 
erary Messenger and Review,” devolves upon me the du- 





ties and responsibilities of its editorial management. To 





those, who, for so many years have extended towards that 
Magazine a generous and enlightened patronage, it is due 
that this new relation | bear to them should be at once an- 
nounced. With the present number, the labors of Mr. 
Minor, as Editor of the Messenger, are at an end, but it 
may be proper to state, in this connection, that, in the new 
vocation to which he proposes to direct his energies, he will 
still contribute to its pages and materially assist in the for- 
mation of thé work. 

It is not without sdme distrust that I assume the control 
of a periodical, which, during a space of thirteen years, 
has been the representative of Southern taste and the ve- 
hicle of Southern feeling and opinion. Started under ad- 
verse auspices by the late Mr. White, and pushed into favor 
by his unflagging exertions, it soon attained a high charac- 
ter and drew aronnd it the support and confidence of a large 
body of influential friends. Four years ago, when death 
had removed its devoted founder from among us, Mr. Minor 
succeeded to his arduous office, and has toiled in behalf of 
the Messenger with a zeal and ability that merited and has 
received the approval of a discerning public. It is matter 
of honest pride for those whose efforts have built up and 
whose counsels have guided the Messenger, to look back 
upon what it has accomplished. It has ealled into active 
exercise talent, which else had lain dormant and useless. 
It has been the medium through which our ablest men and 
most thoughtful writers have addressed the literary ear of 
the reading world. It has furnished amusement and in- 
struction to a large eircle of readers and beguiled many a 
weary hour with the happiest inspirations of the poetic 
muse. But, the past, ful) as it is of pleasing recollections, 
can avail nothing, but as a help and guide to the future. 
Will the public suffer a work, which has done so much, to 
decline for want of encouragement? Shall the Messenger 
ever want friends in the South, of whose rights it has ever 
been the peculiar guardian? I cannot believe it. I appeal 
to the literary intelligence of Virginia, of every State be- 
tween the Potomac and the waters of the Gulf of Mexico, 
to sustain and foster it, and I have an abiding trust that 
this appeal will not be made in vain. For myself, | want 
from it only a support. 1 am determined to work faithfully 
and strenuously, and I am assured of the assistance and co- 
operation of able contributors, whose pens will make the 
Messenger worthy of its best days. 

It is not designed to make any changes in the spirit of 
its conduct. While always prompt to defend Southern in- 
terests, it will maintain in politics a strictly neutral ground. 
No attempt to array one portion of the Union against the 
other, or to excite sectional feelings and jealousies, will 
ever meet with countenance in its pages. Its province 
shall be rather to regard the Republic of Letters as an in- 
dissoluble confederacy, recognizing no landmarks or barri- 
ers of division, but united together as a literary brother- 
hood, by sympathies of a kindred nature and a community 
of tastes, sentiments and pursuits. 

In the November number I shall address the Patrons of 
the Messenger more at length with regard to its prospects. 
J take occasion, however, to state, that all the debts due the 
Messenger for the 13th volume have been conveyed to me, 
and | earnestly request delinquent subscribers to remit, as 
soon as possible, the amount of their subscriptions. I may 
say here also, that it is not my intention to abandon my 
profession, but to continue as heretofore a practitioner of 
the law. 

Editors of journals and magazines, friendly to the Mes- 
senger, will confer a favor by granting this notice an inser- 
tion in their columns, 


JNO. R. THOMPSON. 


Richmond, September 25th, 1947. 
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